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EDITORIAL 


Embracing All of Our Sisters and Brothers 


ast fall in testimony meeting, 

an otherwise lovely sister told 

three jokes about gay people, 

and most of the congregation 

laughed out loud. The man 
sitting next to me was gay. He had not been to 
church for several years, but that Sunday his 
sister and her family were visiting from 
California and they had apparently decided to 
come together. As the gay jokes were being 
told, this large family sat silently and sol- 
emnly, staring straight ahead. Gratefully, the 
bishop and his wife rushed up to them after 
the meeting to try to encourage each one, 
especially the teenagers, to stay for Sunday 
School and to try to help them find the right 
classes, but the visiting family explained that 
they had decided to leave. My daughter and I 
also tried to find words to make them know 
that they were welcome in our ward, but what 
had happened had already conveyed an 
entirely different message. 

During that same meeting, I had been 
aware of four ward members with grown, gay 
children or siblings. One woman has spoken 
to me about her Salt Lake family trying to 
support her lesbian sister as she struggles to 
stay active in the Church; she is so frequently 
bombarded with hostile remarks made either 
directly to her or within her earshot or at or 
about someone else who is gay. 

“It is so difficult,” my friend says. 
“The whole family suffers every time some- 
one says something unkind. My family has 
always been so active, but this cruelty is 
taking its toll on the level of involvement of 
several of my sisters and brothers. We are all 
very close, and my sister’s unhappiness and 
people’s rejection of her is killing them.” 

Another couple keeps their son’s 
gayness a secret to all but a few and have shed 
many tears over his being rejected in his own 
ward in another part of the country. Another 
friend, whose son was excommunicated after 
serving a mission, is secretive and somber. 
Her son is gay and also lives far away and 
resents her staying active in the Church. The 
fourth ward member’s sister divorced her gay 
husband, and the stories that he tells about 
their family’s saga since the divorce and the 
revelation of the husband’s gayness are ugly. 
It seems that the reactions in the congrega- 
tions of each of his family members have also 
affected the whole family. They have gone 
from absolutely being a part of the main- 
stream of the Church for generations to 
feeling somehow on the outskirts...somehow 
lesser beings who are viewed with suspicion. 
He commented that “we have emphatically 
told other Mormon families whom we know 
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who have gay members to lie because the 
information will take a terrible toll.” 

Now, because my ward is an average 
ward, I know that these stories are not unusual. 
In fact, there may be other members of my own 
ward with similar stories that I don’t know 
about. The point is if this many people are 
hurting over these kinds of experiences in my 
ward, brothers and sisters in your wards are 
hurting, too, for the same reasons. To what end? 
Not one of my ward friends to whom I have 
talked believes that the hostility and rejection 
poured out by others on their gay family mem- 
bers has contributed anything positive to 
anyone’s life—in or out of their family. In fact, 
they can’t imagine a circumstance under which a 
good purpose could be served by such actions. 
They also all admit that they themselves held 
different views before they knew that someone 
in their family was gay but that now they are 
clear and firm—no good is served by rejection 
and hostility. No one changes; people only 
suffer. 

Where I live people don’t know a lot 
about Mormons. They know the Tabernacle 
Choir, the Utah Jazz, Laurel Thatcher Ulrich, 
and Mitt Romney. They have read recently in 
The Wall Street Journal that Mormons often do 
well in business because they speak many 
languages. They have also read that there was 
Opposition to the proposed temple in Nashville. 
They have nearly all met a missionary. And now, 
they have seen the pictures of angry Utah 
Mormon demonstrators calling gay people in 
Utah names and have read about the Salt Lake 
community publicly debating the issue of gay/ 
straight clubs in the local high schools. Some of 
my neighbors are telling me that now they know 
us for who we really are. I could cry. 

They have forgotten all the tender TV 
spots about loving families and affectionate 
relationships and how impressed they were 
during the “Sixty Minutes” interviews by the 
genuineness of President Hinckley and others. 
They are now questioning the honesty of that 
program because of what has so recently been 
publicized about Utah’s fight against gays. The 
beautiful messages so many people have tried so 
hard to get out to the world are being drowned 
out for the first time by the talk about this hate 
and meanness. 

My neighbors are asking me about what 
they see as hypocrisy in the Church. In a way, 
the Utah school committee and legislative fights 
are not ours; Utah is far away. But, the actions in 
Utah affect the image of Mormons all over the 
world. These anti-gay demonstrations will set 
back our missionary work and community 
relations everywhere. It is sad; and, again, to 
what end? 


Last month, the Boston newspapers 
carried a story about a gay teacher in the high 
school from which my son Ben graduated. Polly 
Attwood is a favorite and is an inspiration to 
many students, most of whom are now rallying 
in support of her and of the high school, both of 
which are being sued. A couple is claiming that 
because Polly is a lesbian their daughter suffered 
emotional damage because four years ago she 
was a student in Polly’s class. The school 
administration has supported Polly. When she 
first complained, they had made every effort to 
place her in another class, but the family opted 
to take her out of school. No other student has 
made such a complaint about Polly; she has a 
fine reputation and has been a fine example of 
civic responsibility and community service for 
her students for years. My family knows her 
partner, as well, because she has been a pastor 
and a colleague of mine at the university where I 
teach. 

Polly and her partner called me recently 
to say that their lawyers have discovered that the 
campaign against her is being organized outside 
the state by anti-gay groups who are targeting 
gay teachers all over the United States. Alleg- 
edly, some of the group leaders live in Utah. The 
women wanted to know if I knew anything 
about this. They asked me because I am the only 
Mormon they know. I explained to them that I 
am a locally active Mormon who, I assured 
them, plays no role in any anti-gay campaign to 
ruin careers of fine teachers. I also told them that 
I could speak for my women friends who are 
also active Mormons and who work on our 
newspaper, which tries to promote the kind of 
Mormonism that is love-based and committed to 
a policy of welcoming all who yearn to join with 
us in the worship of the Savior. 

What else can we say when we are 
suddenly called to account for the excesses of 
people who appear to act in our name far away 
and without our consent or counsel? It seems 
quite simple, I guess, and probably personally 
strengthening in the long run: we must rely on 
our own light and the truth that we receive 
through our own relationship with the Lord. I 
will never defend any behaviors or actions of 
which I don’t approve and that seemingly use 
the name of the Mormon Church, especially 
when those actions are nasty and violent and 
motivated by hateful rage. 

From time to time our ward, like yours, 
fasts for the missionaries. This last two months 
that effort seems to be a contradiction: We fast 
for the missionaries; yet, the papers are filled 
with news of gay-bashing Mormons in Utah 
saying the kinds of things that would drive 
anyone seeking the gospel of peace and love 
away from us as fast as it takes a missionary to 
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ring a doorbell. Whenever we are invited to fast 
for the missionaries, I have decided to fast and 

pray for an end to this kind of hatefulness; I am 
convinced that approach will be twice as effec- 
tive. 

At Exponent’s annual summer reunions, 
sisters from all over the country have often 
unburdened themselves by telling their stories of 
being rejected by people in the wards where they 
have spent their lives in activity and service. The 
causes—a gay son or lesbian daughter; a gay 
husband; their own discovering that they them- 
selves are gay. The reactions—no support, no 
embracing of their families; no expressions of 
love. And, to what end? These women come to 
the reunions hoping and expecting to be em- 
braced. And they are, but they often have to go 
home to more judgment and recrimination. 
Some of us who are involved in the Exponent 
effort have developed a certain sensitivity to the 
issues of living with gay family members in the 
Mormon Church. Because we have hope that we 
have offered ourselves as supporters of members 
in all their diversity. It is now expected of us to 
be genuinely inclusive, and I feel that this 


embracing of any members who have struggles 
should be the normal role of home wards and 
visiting and home teachers. 

And, of course, I feel that this embrac- 
ing is best accomplished when people feel free 
to openly discuss their lives with each other. 
With that in mind, we print these articles about 
homosexuality in this issue of Exponent. We 
make no claim to have covered every experience 
of gayness in the Mormon community. 

As we reviewed the articles that have 
been submitted, we realized that there are 
obvious as well as less obvious gaps. For 
example, most of the stories told are of families 
who have rallied to support their gay family 
members. We know that some families have not, 
and no one in this issue has discussed that 
experience. We know such a story is out there, 
waiting to be written and published. We are also 
very aware of the well-organized, high-cost and 
ecumenical efforts being conducted in Hawaii 
and other states to defeat same-sex marriage 
bills. That story needs to be thoroughly and 
carefully told so that all of us can understand 
and discuss that issue in an informed and 


intelligent manner. We also do not have an 
article that presents information on how to teach 
our children about gayness within the bound- 
aries of the Mormon Church. 

May these gaps not send a message that 
some things cannot be said...cannot be dis- 
cussed. May they rather invite responses and 
more sharing. It is no longer possible for any of 
us to believe and say that the issue of homosexu- 
ality does not affect our lives. Such an approach 
is dangerous because it allows things to be said 
in front of people we care about that should not 
be said carelessly. This need to be aware is an 
issue in the broader world, and it is an issue in 
the Mormon Church. Therefore, because Expo- 
nent tries faithfully to offer a platform for 
sisters’ voices, it is an issue for us as women to 
consider and understand more deeply. * 





Editor’s Note: In an effort to place this 
issue's articles related to homosexual- 
ity in a context in which the authors 
have and are living, we offer the 
following research prepared by Diane 
Brown of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


The place of Mormons~gay, straight, or 
somewhere in the middle of the continuum of 
sexual attraction—as they face issues of 
sexuality is not unique among Christians. 
Believers in many traditions face questions 
about sin and tolerance, agency and authority. 
While many questions about homosexuality 
remain unanswered, members of the Mormon 
Church commonly turn to Church leaders for 
answers, for guidance, and for a sense of 
God’s will. The words of General Authorities 
thus become significant defining factors in a 
Mormon’s sense of right and wrong, virtue 
and sin. 

These words also shape both our 
beliefs and our behavior. Upon hearing the 
prophet state that homosexuality can be 
overcome, a mother may encourage her gay 
son to seek a heterosexual marriage as a way 
to “cure” his same-sex attraction. A bishop 
reads an Ensign article encouraging homo- 
sexual members to be celibate and in his next 
meeting with a lesbian ward member coun- 
sels her to choose a life of sexual celibacy. A 
Mormon woman who has been physically 
involved with another woman reads The 
Miracle of Forgiveness and is filled with 
self-loathing as she sees herself labeled a 
“weakling” and a “pervert.” 
| What follows is a collection of 
| quotations from general Church leaders on 
| the issue of homosexuality. As we think 
| about homosexuality as a theological ques- 
tion and as we think about members of the 
Church whom we might label as homosexual, 
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it seems important to know what is said and 
written at a general Church level. These voices 
are the voices that craft a world view for many 
Mormons; these are the voices that are fre- 
quently heard as a collective Mormon voice. 

This listing of quotations is intended 
to be representative; it is not encyclopedic. 
There is no conscious attempt to paint either a 
bleak picture or a naively positive picture. It is 
simply a collection of what has been said by 
our leaders. 

The quotations are arranged chrono- 
logically. Doing so traces a trajectory of Mor- 
mon teachings about homosexuality. Just as we 
may grapple with questions about homosexuality 
in different times and seasons, it seems that 
Church leaders have themselves struggled to 
find answers. For example, there is disagreement 
in and out of the Church as to the roots of same— 
sex attraction. Because scientific evidence does 
not offer one clear theory, Church counsel seems 
to have evolved from leader to leader and from 
generation to generation. Although Church 
leaders have been consistent in associating 
homosexuality with sin, their voices are not 
univocal in defining the locus of the sin. Is it in 
same-sex attraction itself? In sexual acts be- 
tween people of the same sex? In any physical 
affection between those who are attracted to 
those of their same gender? Or is the sin in all of 
us whenever we are intolerant, or full of lust, or 
self-righteous? 


1966 

Every degree and type of lewdness, lascivious- 
ness, and licentiousness; of concupiscence, 
prostitution, and whoredoms; of sodomy, 
onanism, and homosexuality; of masturbation, 
incontinence, and perversion; of rape, seduction, 
and infidelity; of adultery, fornication, and 
uncleanness—all these things, as well as many 
others, are condemned by divine edict and are 


among Lucifer’s chief means of leading 
souls to hell. Fine distinctions between 
them are of no particular moment and are 
not necessary to observance of the divine 


laws involved. 
—Bnuce R. McConkie 


1969 
Legislatures are beginning to relax moral 
laws relating not only to adulterous relation- 
ships but also to homosexuality and prosti- 
tution. What is wrong with a lawmaker who 
condones homosexuality? What is wrong 
with a lawmaker who condones prostitution 
to the point where he will work to make it 
legal for a 16-year-old child to become a 
commercial harlot? And what is wrong with 
citizens who elect such lawmakers? 

—Mark E. Petersen 


Homosexuality is an ugly sin, repugnant to 
those who find no temptation in it, as well 
as to many past offenders who are seeking a 
way out of its clutches. It is embarrassing 
and unpleasant as a subject for discussion 
—Spencer W. Kimball 


1970 

A homosexual can change himself. I firmly 

believe that no one can cure a deeply 

entrenched pervert except himself. 
—Spencer W. Kimball 


1980 
Homosexual tendencies can be controlled. 
“God made me that way,” some say, as they 
rationalize and excuse themselves for their 
perversions. “I can’t help it,” they add. This 
is blasphemy. Is man not made in the image 
of God, and does he think God to be “that 
way”? 
—Spencer W. Kimball 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Paul Fini’s 
Stations of the Cross 


Look. 
The red is the stillness of unfinished action, 
The white the spaces that widen and close. 


Who can turn away 
From the turning of canvas and color 
Charged to include us? 


What happened, happens _ 
In fourteen groundings we _ 
Cannot escape. 


Nothing moves without 
Our permission. Everything 
Stays without being asked. 


Inits absence, 
The figure is origin and reason, 
Present, a presence 


In the quiet of unquiet stirrings 
That hide any wound 
From beginning to no end. 


__ Emma Lou Thayne 





onder. That’s what he dealt in. 

From painting to cooking to 

running to being in touch with 

the divine, wonder informed and 

moved him. It held him together, 
taught him to love, and drove him to an early 
death. It and loyalty made him magic as a 
friend. 

I met Paul Fini, a painter from The Art 
Institute of Chicago, in April 1983, at the 
Virginia Center for the Creative Arts (VCCA). I 
would soon discover the instinct that clothed 
Paul in the mystical and would inform and 
intrigue me, although we differed in age, 
upbringing, and life-style. Somehow we each 
became part of a most unusual friendship in 
which I witnessed and then became custodian of 
his most powerful and private creation. 

That chilly first morning at VCCA, 
while walking to my studio, I came across Paul 
leaning over the fence feeding his apple core to 
Sugar Daddy. Paul was wearing shorts. 

“Aren’t you freezing?” I asked, rubbing 
the gelding’s nose. 

“No. Not really. I use my body when I 
paint.” 

“And what are you painting that takes 
that kind of input?” 

“The fourteen Stations of the Cross,” he 
said, referring to the events between Christ’s 
sentencing and his burial.* 

Paul added, “I have to hurry. I promised 
a friend in New York that I would have them 
done by Easter. He died last month of AIDS.” 

AIDS. In 1983 that was a new word to 
me, and I had not an idea what it might mean. 

From Utah, a Mormon wife and mother 
of five, I had come to VCCA to work on my 
peace poems. On that first morning that Paul 
and I talked about his Stations paintings, I had 
just finished a book of poems and journal 
entries, Once in Israel, in which I'd written 
about the Stations that I had seen in Jerusalem. 
That same day, I was called home because of a 
daughter’s illness. When I returned to Virginia, 
Paul met me. He said that he’d found Once in 
Israel in the VCCA library, cried as he read it, 
and could identify with every word. 

“What about your paintings of the 
Stations?” I asked. “Could I see them?” He said 
that he had finished them and that they had 
hung in the VCCA gallery on Easter—only on 
Easter. 

Before I even unpacked, he took me to 
his room, pulled the paintings, one at a time, 
from under his bed where—large as they were 
(3' by 4', almost life-size)—they could lie flat. I 
couldn’t have imagined or anticipated them; 
they were so unlike any depiction I had ever 
seen. I was overcome, following the pure 





*(1) Pilate condemns Jesus to die. (2) Jesus accepts 
his cross. (3) Jesus falls the first time. (4) Jesus meets 
his mother. (5) Simon helps carry the cross. (6) 
Veronica wipes the face of Jesus. (7) Jesus falls the 
second time. (8) Jesus speaks to the women. (9) Jesus 
falls the third time. (10) Jesus is stripped of his 
garments. (11) Jesus is nailed to the cross. (12) Jesus 
dies on the cross. (13) Jesus is taken from the cross. 
(14) Jesus is laid in the tomb. 


The, 


emotion on the canvas—pain, torment, and 
radiance—painted for his friend who died of 
AIDS. 

I asked if I could take Paul’s picture 
with any painting he chose. He agreed, but with 
a half smile that I remembered two weeks later 
when I called him in Chicago. 

“The photo didn’t turn out,” I said. “The 
only shot on the whole roll that didn’t.” Overthe  » 
phone, I could feel that same smile. 

“I knew it wouldn’t,” he said. Years 
later, I would have professional slides made of 
the paintings—twice—that wouldn’t turn out 
either. 

At VCCA, I had glimpsed Paul’s sense 
of the religious in the slides that he presented 
showing icons, miniatures, studies of El Greco 
saints. We talked religion—his Catholicism, my 
Mormonism. He particularly admired his friend, 
David, a riverboat captain on the Mississippi, for 
being a 32nd Degree Mason. Also, Paul’s 
master’s thesis had developed through the 
studies and paintings that he had done in Haiti. 

Religion for Paul was eclectic, not 
exclusive. Early in my stay, he asked me if he 
could do a Tarot reading for me—another 
mystery. Other residents told me I was lucky, 
that Paul was selective in offering his readings 
and very gifted. Only a month before, they told 
me, Paul had joined an astrologer, a palmist, and 
a handwriting expert in performing a “human 
installation” (a work of art that is not painting or 
sculpture) at The Art Institute of Chicago, where 
he had received his Master of Fine Arts degree. 
Patrons had lined up for a block waiting, and 
Paul had given eighty readings in a day. Natu- 
rally, I was curious. 

Paul dealt the cards. I selected and asked 
the questions—and was dumbfounded by his 
answers. For example, when I asked about each 
daughter, he said about one, “She’s frantic. Call 
her at once.” I protested that this daughter was 
particularly fine. But when the reading was over, 
I phoned, and her first words were, “Mother, I’m 
so glad you called. This has been the most 
frantic week of my life!” 

I asked Paul about my work and was 
told that on the eighth day my writing would 
begin to go well. Ino more counted days than 
clouds, but on the eighth day, my typewriter 
clattered into action. 

“On your way home be careful of an 
extremity,” he wamed. Carrying a heavy suit- 
case through the airport, I would feel my shoul- 
der give—pain. Emergency surgery would 
remove staples put in two years earlier following 
a ski accident. 

Paul Fini. Unique? In every way. He 
was dark and handsome with a cropped beard 
and the bearing and slimness of a runner. He 
smiled like a Pavarotti and laughed when ten of 
us hiked in the Blue Ridge Mountains on a 
Sunday afternoon or when he engineered a 
chef’s crew to fix fettucini for dinner. He was 
never not interested in my husband and family, 
my life. And he painted incessantly, prolifically. 

During the next four years, we ended up 
in the same colony together three more times. 
Because he had been part-time cook at Ragdale 
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in Lake Forest, just outside Chicago, for two 
years, he urged me to join him there to write for 
a month. A city boy, he was enthralled with the 
prairie—tiny new frogs leaping out of our 
reflections as we lay on our stomachs drinking 
from a hidden spring that bubbled out of the 
bronze of fields in the fall. 

“This is real,” he told me. “Like what I 
base my life on—the real religion, God, is all of 
it.” 

One day over lunch on the grass just 
outside my studio at VCCA, Paul had said, aM 
always thought that my work—painting—was 
the most important thing for me. But now I 
know that loving one person and having that 
love returned is by far the most significant thing 
in my life.” He liked hearing about my husband 
of thirty-four years. He sometimes brought 
David to visit, knowing I would like him. We all 
became pals, and Paul became a Ist Degree 
Mason. 

Starting in 1984, I gradually became 
increasingly aware of Paul’s not being well. 
Never, however, did he suggest that he might 
have AIDS. He continued optimistic, filling his 
time with painting and with David. He sent me 
postcards—one a golden Madonna with a 
manger scene in her crown and on the back: 
“<The heart is the toughest part of the body. 
Tenderness is in the hands.’ —Carolyn Forche 
Xxxx, Paul” 

In January 1985, a call came, not from 
Paul but from David. Paul had had surgery and 
been in intensive care for two days. He had 
lymphoma, well advanced. Only then did I lear 
how sick Paul had been, and why. I told my 

journal: “Since summer, stomach pains, diar- 
thea, bleeding, pale. Had been in the hospital all 
last week for tests. Couldn’t be diagnosed 
without surgery. CT scan alarming—a mass. An 
aggressive tumor in the small intestine. He'll 
have to have chemo ....” 

Then from my journal on March 25: 
“Paul is better! Called tonight, talked for much 
more than the scant three or so minutes last 
week. Even laughed. Fever down, still on strong 
IV antibiotics, but sounded so much stronger. 
Oh, am I glad. Whole evening changed.” 

The battle raged all year, and by Octo- 
ber, David was telling me how the cancer had 
filled Paul, bloating his insides, taking over his 
spine, obliterating his head and spirit—yet never 
a word about AIDS. Every time I had talked to 
Paul, he said, “I’m going to be okay, Emma 
Lou.” His last postcard to me ended with, “I 
hope to be back to Ragdale in the winter to 
paint.” 

Then on Sunday night, I had turned his 
card up on my Rolodex, ready to call the hospi- 
tal. | was going to be in Chicago the next week, 
and I planned to surprise Paul with a visit. But 
David was on the line when I picked up the 
phone. 

“I was just going to call you,” I said. 

David told me, “Paul said, ‘Emma Lou 
will call.” 

“I’m coming to Chicago on Thursday,” I 
said. “Shall I come right now?” 
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“No, he won’t know you. He’s ina 
coma. But he wants you to have the paintings, 
the Stations of the Cross. He said that over and 
over.” 

I knew. He had told me before. 

I missed Paul’s memorial, held in St. 
Sebastian’s Church, by one day. He was thirty- 
four, the age of my oldest daughter. My sixty- 
first birthday was the day before. I recalled his 
gift to me the year that we met. The small 
ancient silver box embossed with a rose still sat 
on the dresser in our room at home; he had 
inscribed: “Happy Birthday 1983, Emma Lou, 
with mucho love, Paul” 

October 26: “David met my plane, took 
me to the big blue Victorian house...Paul’s 
studio spread with canvas stretched over hard- 
wood, four paintings, oils, brushes neat on a 
table, wonderful sight. Hard to see, but so glad I 
did. David's map of rivers on his wall....David 
and I both had trouble when he handed me the 
printed program of the memorial I had 
missed....” On one page, from poet Phillips 
Brooks, Episcopal bishop: 


Do not pray for an easy life, 

Pray to be a stronger person. 

Do not pray for tasks equal to your 
powers, 

Pray for powers equal to your tasks. 

Then the doing of your work shall 
be no miracle, 

But YOU shall be a miracle. 


Also, David opened The Chicago 
Tribune from the Sunday before, when Paul had 
been in the coma. A centerfold spread was 
headlined: “High-rise Artistry with an Italian 
Accent.” And below, “Three large paintings by 
Chicago artist Paul Fini.” 

“J tried to tell him, to show him,” David 
said. “It would have made him real happy.” 

He showed me where the Stations still 
lay under the bed. “I'll box them and ship them 
to you as soon as I can let them go,” he said. 
“T’ll have to keep most of this pretty much the 
same, at least for now.” 

David and I kept in touch. The summer 
of 1988, his bad news came. He had been 
diagnosed with pneumocystis carinii pneumonia, 
most often associated with AIDS. He tried to 
reassure himself and me in his letter. 

“Emma Lou, all I can say is, I am not 
frightened....I think that I am going to be around 
for a while yet....My friends are being very 
supportive. I’ve joined a support group that 
works with healing and living (and not dying).” 

In that group, he reported later, he asked 
himself, “What does the Lord want me to do?” 
His answer to himself: Be encouraging to 
people who have AIDS. David not only sought 
spiritual strength in the gospel singing he loved, 
but had had insurance, an attentive doctor, and 
aggressive medical treatment. Nevertheless, 
month by month, his condition worsened. 

As 1990 began, he wrote: “I’m not 
feeling as well as I once did. I have to do 
anything I have to do in the morning. I feel like 


being with people, but they don’t come around 
any more. Everyone hates to see people deterio- 
rate....Six to twelve friends—not all close—have 
died. People now are afraid of me—even to 
drive me home. No one can ever talk about the 
real thing...” 

In May, he called to say that he had 
spent a month in Florida with his parents, felt 
good, although still tired, and looked forward to 
trying a new medicine. He said he had mustered 
the courage to send me the paintings. Only a few 
people had seen them. 

The Stations arrived—rolled and mailed 
ina tall box. I unpacked them and looked at 
them one at a time, spread out on our king-size 
bed. The same awe. What in the world would I 
do with them? 

David’s AIDS now took a deadly grip on 
him. His mother went to Chicago to care for him 
as his pain and confusion intensified. Paul’s 
parents came to visit. On October 14, 1990, 
David told me on the phone, “I feel okay, but I 
lost my mother a couple of days ago. She had 
not been sick, but she fainted in the hall and died 
before the paramedics got here—of a ruptured 
aorta. She’s taken care of me and everything for 
the past six months.” 

He sounded empty. Emotion seemed to 
have deserted him like so much else. He would 
go to Florida with his father. He wanted to send 
me more of Paul’s paintings but didn’t have the 
strength. 

By Christmas, David was in the hospital 
with pneumonia, delirious, thinking he was on 
the river. His brother closed down the Chicago 
apartment and sent Paul’s paintings to a second- 
hand store. Finally, down to one hundred 
pounds, David died in a nursing home. No 
memorial for now, his father said. Later, he 
might send “his remains” to Chicago to his 
mother’s grave. 

David was gone. Paul’s other paintings 
were gone. I ended a poem: What blood must I 
let to tell my sunny world/ the aching bleakness 
of my tears? 

Yet, standing beside my bed, rolled up 
in the tall box as David had sent them, fourteen 
paintings pulsed with blood and light. Some- 
where they had to be hung and seen in se- 
quence—all of them visible at once, their power 
incremental from one to the next. 

Why left to me? I wonder. But then, I 
know: To be a bridge between his world and 
mine. To be seen as a vehicle for understanding 
not only the paintings and the Stations and their 
significance, but also the painter and his signifi- 
cance. The significance of the pain and the loss 
of a Paul or a David. And the impetus to contrib- 
ute to what might have saved one or both. 


Editor’s note: During April 1993, Paul Fini's 
“Stations of the Cross” were exhibited—for the 
first of many times and in many places—since at 

St. Vincent de Paul’s Catholic Church in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. The fourteen paintings and 
easels on which they hang were donated to the 
Utah AIDS Foundation for travel to other 
exhibits. 


hen my first cousin, Colin, 
announced to the family that he 
was divorcing, I was saddened by 
his news. His next bit of news 
was even more shocking; he 
disclosed that he was gay. 

Traditionally, my immediate family is 
tolerant of the qualities that make every human 
being unique. Colin’s disclosure caused me to 
begin to consider the implications of homosexu- 
ality. My father had been a bishop in a student 
ward, and he and I had discussed the subject at 
length around a student in his ward. I also have 
several close friends who are lesbian, and I have 
always been hard-pressed to believe that one of 
Heavenly Father’s children would be judged or 
unloved for being who he/she truly is, even if 
that means a nontraditional family constellation 
or sexual orientation. However, the issue took on 
a much more personal application after my 
cousin’s disclosure. 

Colin lived near my brother, Brian, in 
Logan, Utah. When he went to visit Brian to 
discuss the reasons behind his divorce, Colin 
exposed a reality that my brother had spent a 
lifetime trying to minimize. He confronted Brian 
with the probability of his own homosexuality. 
Brian was very upset. He had carried this dark 
secret since he was very young because he 
didn’t want to confront the social prejudices of a 
homophobic society and the pain of being gay in 
the Church. Colin helped unbury his long-held 
secret; he had to face his demons. 

After Colin’s “coming out” caused me 
to contemplate the gay issue, I looked at my 
brother’s dating patterns. He was in his late 
twenties, and women loved to spend time with 
him. He was the perfect mate—ideal husband 
material. He was tall, dark, and handsome. He 
was deeply spiritual and insightful, and lived 
with exceptional integrity. He loved people in all 
their brokenness, but for some inexplicable 
reason, he could never feel any chemistry with 
the women whom he dated, who were always 
exceptional. They had strong family and educa- 
tional backgrounds, level heads, and talent. They 
were always bright and articulate. Although each 
had developed a close relationship with him, 
courtships never evolved. Why couldn’t he ever 
find his perfect mate? 

A question nagged at me. Was my own 
brother gay? I didn’t want to ask him over the 
phone. If I received the answer I suspected, I 
knew that we would have a lot of talking to do. I 
wanted to visit him. It meant juggling a work 
schedule and the care of four small children, but 
I needed a break, and I knew that a visit with my 
brother would be just what I needed. I flew to 
Logan. I stepped off the plane, and just a few 
hours later, my question was answered honestly. 
My brother is gay. 

We spent hours talking about homo- 
sexuality and searching for boundaries. We 
examined the answers to a myriad of questions. 
Is sexual preference a matter of degree? If a gay 
man desires full church activity, is chastity the 
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only alternative? Will the family accept a gay 
man? How much grief did he feel at the knowl- 
edge that he may never have children of his 
own? Would he seek a lifelong partner or remain 
celibate? Will friends abandon their friendship? 
Will his career be threatened? 

We also explored the depth of our 
feelings for each other and for the Church. We 
anticipated the reactions of each family member, 
including the probable responses of each 
brother-in-law. For a week, we talked about 
exactly how “gay” is “gay,” and on a continuum, 
where Brian felt he fit. In every conversation we 
had, the subject of homosexuality would surface. 
While sitting at a gas station, I asked him how 
he knew he was gay, whether he was sure? We 
both felt the enormity of the impact. 

At the end of my visit with him, we 
drove together to visit our parents. The spectacu- 
lar scenery of southern Utah sped by the win- 
dows of the car unnoticed. Across the Indian 
reservations, we talked exhaustively about our 
family dynamics. Nearing home, Brian made me 
promise that I would not disclose his homosexu- 
ality. Although neither of us are good at hiding 
our feelings, I felt I had to honor his choice. 

For two years, we called each other 
several times a week to talk about gay issues. I 
learned about the nature of homosexuality and 
how it affected relationships of all kinds. I 
experienced the pain of prejudice when people 
would talk unwittingly about homosexuality as a 
sin. Brian gradually grew into a firm sense of 
himself and found peace in his honest identity as 
a gay man. He blossomed in his career. He 
vowed chastity so that he could keep his Church 
membership intact. Periodically, I would ask if 
he was ready for the family to know about. 
Gradually, as he became more comfortable with 
the idea, himself, that he was gay, he felt less 
protective of his secret, and I honored his desire 
to keep it between us until he gave his full 
permission to talk to other family members. 

That wasn't to be. One evening, I sat in 
my parents’ living room. Huge family problems 
had recently surfaced, and I had been named the 
“ambassador of support” by my siblings. They 
were all living far away from home and wanted 
my parents to feel their love through a family 
member. In the course of the conversation, my 
parents straightforwardly asked if Brian were 
gay. I said, “Yes.” 

We talked late into the night about the 
implications. The conversation was similar to 
the one I had had with Brian two years before. 
Our folks had discussed the possibility of 
Brian’s gayness with each other for years. 
Confronted with my confirmation, they were 
sorrowful when they considered that he might 
never have children of his own and devastated 
that he might live a lonely life without a celestial 
partner. In that same moment, they vowed to 
support him in his choice to “come out” and to 
accept any future partner of his as they did their 
own son. They processed the “coming out” 
issues just as I had over the previous two years. 





They then read extensively and became fine- 
tuned to social issues in the news. They became 
acutely aware of the biases toward gays in the 
Church and in the community. 

In the years since Brian came out, we 
have each become ardent advocates for gay 
rights. I never miss an opportunity to voice my 
opinions. Our family has evolved to the point 
that three of my five siblings, including myself, 
have left the Church. My parents are inactive. A 
major factor behind our choices has been the 
attitude toward gays that exist in the Church 
organization. 

I have revised much of my own thinking 
as the result of my acceptance of my brother. I 
no longer think that homosexuality is an aberra- 
tion of nature. It is not a “problem.” I believe 
that gay men and women are among God’s 
choicest creations. I have been blessed by my 
associations with gay men and lesbian women. 
Social prejudice is fear-based, and homosexual- 
ity is one of the last bastions of that prejudice. 

I have worked with HIV positive men, 
and although compassion was my motivation, I 
found that I was receiving infinitely more than I 
was giving. Few discussions about social issues 
rouse my ire more than people talking about 
homosexuality as a curse or as a sinful choice of 
lifestyles. I do not Lelieve it is sinful or cursed 
but believe that it is a blessing to our society. 

I am saddened that the sum of a person 
is often judged by his or her sexual orientation 
when that is only one small facet of the person’s 
whole being. My life is enriched by my interac- 
tions with the gay and lesbian communities. I 
champion the choices that people make to be 
individuals, and I admire the strength and moral 
courage of those of God’s children who have the 
integrity to be true to their real natures in the 
face of an adverse society. 

I feel blessed to have been included in 
my brother’s coming-out process. It was exquis- 
itely painful, but it is often through pain and 
adversity that we discover who we really are. 
My spirituality has broadened and deepened, and 
I have found strengths that I would have never 
acknowledged. 

I am more closely bonded with my 
extended family and have a greater social 
conscience. As a result of my relationship with 
my gay sibling, I feel deeply satisfied as I see 
my brother openly living gay and see his career 
gaining momentum. His landmark research is 
creating a ripple effect in the psychological 
community, and he is an articulate advocate for 
gay and lesbian rights. It is an honor to associate 
with a man of such high principle and integrity. 
It is a privilege to call him “brother.” 
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My Husband Is Gay 


Name Withheld 


omosexuality has touched my life 
in a unique way. 

I had dated my husband- 
to-be for several months when he 
finally told me the secret about 








himself. For some reason, I wasn’t that surprised. 


I didn’t understand or care that much about what 
he was trying to tell me. I was in love and wanted 
to be with him. We had a great time together, he 
treated me well, he was a returned missionary, 
and he was the one I wanted to marry. 

Jeff and I continued to date and eventu- 
ally were married in the temple. Church activity 
was definitely our expectation. Although Jeff 
didn’t seem as committed as I was, he fulfilled 
the general responsibilities. We were a typical 
Mormon couple—attended Church, fulfilled 
Church callings, and paid tithing. 

We didn’t discuss the issue of homosexu- 
ality again until the day I discovered gay pornog- 
raphy in the house. Now, we had to face it. We 
discussed the pornography, and Jeff promised to 
throw it away. I began to distrust him, but it 
seemed easier to block that out and go on with 
our busy lives. 

We continued to do the many things a 
Mormon couple does. I had wanted to return to 
the temple because we had not been back since 
our wedding. After suggesting we complete the 
interview for a temple recommend, Jeff opened 
up to me like he had never done before. He said 
he would have to lie to attend the temple, and he 
didn’t want to do that. He explained his homo- 
sexual feelings were very strong. We were at a 
point in our marriage that Jeff’s homosexuality 
had to be addressed. I felt frightened about our 
future. What did all this mean? What had 
happened to my “temple marriage?” How would 
homosexuality affect my life? 

We began to see a marriage counselor 
who helped us talk about our feelings. I began to 
understand Jeff’s feelings, and he began to 
understand that I needed total honesty and 
openness for our relationship to work. We spent 
much time negotiating each others’ needs. As 
this process continued, we found a new closeness. 
We began to relate better on a spiritual level, to 
be more honest with each other’s spiritual feel- 
ings. His homosexuality was beginning to be less 
fearful to me, and I felt that our marriage had 
hope for survival. 

Aside from the counselor, I had told no 
one about our situation. I felt very isolated in the 
Church. No one could really know me because 
they could not understand what I was experienc- 
ing. With Jeff's permission, I decided to tell a 
new friend. My friend Ann offered protection. 
She helped me see things both ways, and it was a 
good way to keep the ledger balanced. Telling 
her about Jeff brought us closer as she came to 
know nearly everything about me. She was my 
support, my anchor, my best friend. 

My best friend also helped me discover 
part of myself that I had lost. I began to feel 
confident in many areas of my life. My focus 

shifted away from Jeff and his homosexuality, 
and I began to feed myself and my own needs. I 
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was making a good shift, all due to the experi- 
ences that I was sharing with Ann. 

Ann and I had a deep woman-to-woman 
friendship, and I began to realize my feelings for 
Ann were deeper and somehow different than 
they had been for my other friends. She and I 
shared an energy and companionship that I had 
never had with another woman. As I explored 
my feelings, I tried to understand what my 
husband might feel like towards men. I wanted 
to be open with him and understand him. To my 
surprise, I realized that I had many of those 
same type of attractions for Ann. 

What happened next is so amazing that I 
can hardly believe it myself. Following the 
advice of my counselor, I told Ann I was feeling 
attracted to her in a way different than just a 
friend. What would she say? I thought she 
would obviously say, “No way! I can’t believe 
it; I could never feel like that toward you.” 

Our lives may have been easier if she 
had said something like that—that would have 
been the end. Ann, however, was open to what I 
was trying to say and began to recognize some 
of those feelings within herself. We innocently 
began exploring the meaning of our deep 
feelings of love. As we began to discuss our 
feelings, they seemed to magnify and bloom; it 
was as though we were falling in love with each 
other because we were opening ourselves to our 
feelings. Over the next three years, those 
feelings became more intense until we realized 
that we were as engulfed in feelings of homo- 
sexuality as Jeff was. 

Lesbian is a scary word; yet, I won- 
dered, “Was I a lesbian and didn’t know it? 

Why was I having such intense feelings for 
another woman? Had I always had latent 
homosexual feelings? Was my tolerance to- 
wards homosexuality in general precipitated by 
my own homosexual feelings?” 

I began to evaluate all my past friend- 
ships with women wondering whether they, too, 
had sexual undertones. Jeff’s homosexuality 
seemed now less important. How could I be 
concerned about his sexuality when I was in 
such turmoil about my own? My experience 
helped me to understand Jeff’s feelings and to be 
more tolerant, but it has also been harmful to our 
relationship. 

Initially, Ann and I were very naive. We 
didn’t know the meaning of our feelings. Would 
they go away or would they just continue but not 
grow? We had no idea what difficult choices 
were awaiting us. Was this really homosexuality 
or merely a strong attachment or dependence 
upon another person? 

I now was full of new sexual feelings, 
but I was married and Mormon and planned to 
remain true to both. As my relationship with 
Ann developed, I continued to wonder, “How 
could I be true to my marriage covenants and 
Church membership and still remain friends 
with Ann, who had come to mean everything to 
me. Our relationship had become cyclical. 
Much of the time it seemed to be platonic and 
harmless; while at other times, we became 
entrenched in the strongest of feelings. We 
acted on those feelings only in seemingly 
minimal and harmless ways. We would hold 
hands, hug, and just be close to one another. As 
time went on, however, our feelings got stronger 
and stronger. The lines that we had set were 
becoming thinner and thinner. Choices needed 
to be made. 


Ann and I struggled to take the sexuality 
out of our relationship and “just be friends.” We 
told both of our husbands. Telling Jeff about our 
feelings was not too difficult. Jeff seemed to 
understand, at least on the surface, what was 
happening. Ann’s husband could not understand 
how his wife could have feelings for another 
woman. He was jealous and hurt but tried to 
allow us to work it out in our own way. 

We made many attempts to control the 
relationship. We tried to limit our time together 
or to spend time only when another person was 
present. We were advised to terminate the 
relationship altogether. Neither Ann or I saw that 
as a solution. We did not want to sacrifice our 
friendship without trying everything. We contin- 
ued to try to balance our intimacy with one 
another and to take the sexuality out of our 
friendship—a nearly impossible task. 

Finally, we had to take drastic steps to 
help control our relationship. We consulted our 
bishops, and we have allowed our friendship to 
exist only in very controlled circumstances. We 
have lost a great deal of the emotional intimacy 
that we once shared, and it has been a difficult 
loss. We are both in the process of discovering 
what we will gain by putting these restraints on 
ourselves. My hope is more independence, more 
intimacy with my own family, and more personal 
spiritual growth. 

For me, homosexuality is something that 
could have been in my life had I made the choice. 
It is not something I consider to be a lifelong 
struggle, but I recognize that others’ experiences 
are very different from mine. As I move past this 
difficult relationship, I have learned empathy 
from many sides of the issue. 

My walk with homosexuality is much 
different than that of my husband’s. His seems to 
be a struggle that will always be part of him. He 
feels his solutions are to accept himself and his 
feelings. We do not always agree on how this 
acceptance should take place. I do not, however, 
control him and his choices. We have developed 
a trust that our marriage will come first and that 
we will both remain true to our marriage commit- 
ments. 

I have learned that we make choices in 
our lives and that we all have different circum- 
stances that create difficulties in our lives. My 
relationship with Ann has been, and continues to 
be, a very difficult circumstance. I could have 
chosen to give up my entire family and lifestyle 
to be with her. But when weighing the great 
sacrifice of Church and family, we both knew this 
choice was unthinkable. Likewise, Jeff could 
have chosen to leave me to pursue a gay lifestyle. 
But he didn’t. 

We may not choose to have homosexual 
feelings, but we do have control in the other 
choices that we make in our lives. Sexuality is 
only one small part of a person. In my marriage, 
we are both giving up something for a larger and 
greater goal. We will build our marriage and 
family within the parameters of the Church and 
society in which we live. 

It has been ten years since Jeff and I were 
married. Our marriage is unique, and many could 
not exist in it. No marriage is perfect, and we 
need to learn to love each other despite obstacles 
and imperfections. I do not know what the future 
holds for us, but I hope love will carry us through 
alltrials. 


ven though I had had two 
“intimate” relationships with 
women while I was in my early 
twenties, I considered my 
attraction to women to be behind 
me by the time I married my husband. How- 
ever, after eight years, I discovered that I still 
had sexual feelings for women. I had spent the 
previous four years experiencing a lot of unrest 
around sexual issues. In the midst of this and 
other hardships, I did some extensive personal 
evaluation and found that I really hadn’t, as I 
had been assuming, “overcome” my same-sex 
attraction . 

My first reaction was akin to horror. I 
didn’t want to feel those feelings! I didn’t want 
to desire sexual relationships with women! So 
began the intense prayer, the pleading, the losing 
myself in service. For seven months, I prayed 
several times a day for these feelings to be taken 
from me. I prayed to have them rooted out of 
me, and I didn’t care how painful that process 
might be. I didn’t want to be a lesbian. I 
wanted to love my husband in a way I couldn’t 
seem to at that point. 

In those seven months, I tried mind/be- 
havior modification, I tried singing hymns, I 
tried to keep busy. I found myself frustrated, 
depressed, and feeling very alone. When I 
considered that this was possibly not going to be 
taken from me after all, I searched everywhere I 
had access to for some sort of support. Surely I 
couldn’t be the only LDS person attracted to her 
or his own gender! 

I sought out a few Christian organiza- 
tions dealing with the issue but found them rigid 
and uncomfortable and surely not geared toward 
my unique beliefs. I started going to a therapist 
but fired her after she told me that I needed to 
explore this part of me and not hide it. I looked 
on the Internet for groups who had my interests 
in mind. I found many of the members of such 
groups to be antagonistic toward the Church, 








and loneliness that I often feel. 


less than active, or had taken their names off the 
records of the Church yet still called themselves 
Mormon. I remember reading of one 
individual’s story about discovering her own 
feelings, discovering the non-support within the 
Church, finding happiness outside of the 
Church, and finally being able to express their 
feelings and affections without guilt. I screamed 
inside of myself, “Is this my future?! Am I 
going to be like this in a few years?!” With all 
my heart, I didn’t want it to be so. 


Out But In 


Kimberly Mack 
Layton, Utah 


With the absence of a group that ap- 
pealed to my desire to remain true and faithful to 
the Church and its teachings regarding chastity, 
regardless of my attractions, I designed a group 
of my own. I called my new electronic mailing 
list “Disciples2,” for even though I had feelings 
that were seemingly in direct contrast to the 
doctrines of the gospel, I was a disciple, too. 
The mailing list has grown into something I 
never had imagined or considered, with a panel 
of members to help me with decisions and the 
creation of two other lists to cater to the needs of 
families and the unique needs of women. 

For a few more months, I still felt 
tremendous conflict and turmoil. I was not 
finding relief from my attractions but rather an 
increase in them. I found another therapist more 
to my liking, but the issue of homosexuality was 
quite new to her, and she didn’t have answers, 
either. I made many lesbian friends from my 
computer correspondence and found myself 
feeling very safe and comfortable with them. I 
understood what was meant when homosexuals 
refer to each other as “family” because that is 
exactly how I felt—like I had finally found 
home. 

Within a few months of feeling at home, 
I began developing a long-distance relationship, 
with a woman who is my perfect match, my 
soulmate. My conflict and turmoil increased. I 
found myself feeling incredibly and completely 
loved by her. I felt whole with her. When I met 
with her in person, I finally felt like myself. I 
was free to be who I was with no negative 
reactions from her. Loving her felt natural, 
good, and incredible. I found myself asking 
constantly, “How can something that feels so 
perfect be wrong? Why would the Lord want 
me to give up something that helps me to feel as 
wonderful as this relationship does?” 

I considered leaving my husband and 
children to live with her. I was quite willing to 
leave the Church for her. But somehow, I 


aithfulness to the gospel is difficult, but there ws peace found in it— 
a peace that surpadsed the pain, turmoil, 


couldn’t. The thought of being with her always 
felt good but not necessarily right. I made 
valiant efforts to make this decision feel right in 
my heart, but the conflict and turmoil continued. 
I had two equal and strong desires: one to live 
with her, to be loved, and to love in a way that 
felt natural for me; the other to follow the 
counsel of the Lord and to have my life be 
“tight” with Him. In addition to the increase in 
my need to be with a woman, my testimony of 
the truthfulness of the prophet’s counsel to 


abstain from homosexual behavior became 
solidified. 

I am not saying that I never felt alone or 
alienated by the Church, although these feelings 
were caused mostly by individual Church 
members and not by Church leadership. I have 
found a great lack of understanding concerning 
this issue among members of the Church, and I 
have found an enormous amount of discomfort 
among my peers when the subject is brought up. 
I have felt that I am seen as a pariah, a pervert, 
one who cannot be trusted. But all these things 
could not make the Church or its teachings 
untrue to me. The apparent lack of understand- 
ing at the general Church leadership level 
doesn’t make their other teachings any less true, 
either. 

The Church was true, the teachings that 
homosexual actions are sin are true, and I can’t 
deny it. Even though I find earlier Church 
statements painful and unforgiving, I find some 
measure of peace in more recent discussion of 
the issue by Church leaders. 

I chose to stay with my family and with 
the Church. I am not about to say that it is an 
easy decision and now that I made it I am just 
fine. I still feel pain, I still ache to be with the 
woman whom [ still love, I still long to be 
comforted and loved by a woman. At the same 
time, I still pray to have the strength to live with 
my feelings, to bear the intensity of them, to 
remain faithful. I don’t expect my feelings to go 
away or change, but I do expect that the Lord 
will help me live with them faithfully as I tum to 
Him, my bishop, and a few select friends from 
my ward and elsewhere for support. 

One of the main things I have learned 
while being the moderator of the mailing list 
mentioned above and being privileged to see 
into the lives of hundreds of people is that one 
answer does not fit all. My answer cannot be 
the answer of another; their answer cannot be 
mine. But I am quite certain that living a life 
close to the Church, even though I am indeed 
a lesbian, is possible. I know it for I am living 
it. Faithfulness to the gospel is difficult, but 
there is peace found in it—a peace that sur- 
passes the pain, turmoil, and loneliness that I 
often feel. And it is peace I have been looking 
forallalong. 
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met Richard in high school, and 
we quickly became best friends. 
Our friendship continued for ten 
years before we got married. 

Richard thought he was 
gay, but because he didn’t want to be, he resisted 
it. He went on a mission when he was twenty- 
three, and when he came home, he thought he 
was over any potential problems. He had 
fulfilled an honorable mission. Ten weeks after 
he returned home, we got married in the Manti 
Temple. 

Our life together was fairly typical of 
newlyweds. He was going to the University of 
Utah, and I, who had already graduated, was 
working at the Church Office Building. After 
six months of marriage, while he was at school 
one day, he went into the bathroom, only to 
realize that it was what is considered the “gay 
bathroom.” The temptations started, temptations 
that he eventually gave in to. 

He kept saying that he didn’t want to be 
that way. He talked to our bishop about it, who 
gave him a blessing in which I participated by 
laying my hands on his head. I don’t remember 
the words, but they were to the effect that 
everything would be all right. 

As the years continued, things did not 
get any better. He got a job at night in order to 
attend school during the day. He had flexible 
hours; so, as long as he was ai work for eight 
hours, it didn’t matter what time he went in. He 
sometimes didn’t come home all night. When I 
would ask what took so long, he said that he had 
fallen asleep or had read a few magazines or one 
of the daytime employees was working overtime 
so they had talked for awhile. I always wanted 
to believe what he said; I didn’t want to even 
think that there was any possibility that he was 
giving in to his homosexual tendencies. 

I first confronted him about his lying 
when I came home from work early one day 
because I wasn’t feeling well. He wasn’t home. 
Then I remembered that when I had left for 
work, he was up, which he never was at that 
hour, and he was ironing his best shirt. He came 
home shortly. He told me that he had been out 
with someone that he had met recently. We 
talked about it. He didn’t want to be that way; 
so, we consulted a psychologist we knew who 
suggested another psychologist who specialized 
in counseling homosexuals. We counseled with 
him for many months, which consisted mostly of 
electric shock therapy administered to Richard. 

He just wanted our marriage to work. 
He was willing to put himself through any kind 
of therapy to reach this goal, but he couldn’t 
stop himself from giving in to his desires. He 
didn’t want to be that way. I finally gave him an 
ultimatum, “Get out if you do it again.” He 
decided to leave. The day he left was our third 
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Richard 


Name Withheld 


anniversary, and it was general conference 
weekend. Boyd K. Packer was speaking in 
conference on the television about trying to 
make your marriage work. Richard was pack- 
ing, and I was throwing up and crying because I 
thought I was pregnant. I was. He stayed away 
for a only month, and we were both miserable. 
We talked and saw each other almost every day. 
He then moved back. Things went along as they 
had been. I didn’t talk to him about his behav- 
ior; I didn’t want to have any stress; I enjoyed 
my pregnancy. 

When the baby was born, he stayed 
home during the day while I went to work, and 
he continued to work at night. Not much had 
changed in our lives, except that we also had a 
baby to take care of. He lied; I ignored. We 
thought that we could continue this way. We 
lied to ourselves. We bought a home. 

We started hearing about a new disease 
on the news. It seemed to be a disease that 
attacked only gays. That is when I became 
afraid. We started talking more about what we 
were going to do. He still didn’t want to be that 
way. We talked about the collapse of “the 
dream” in which we lived happily ever after. We 
talked about our daughter being an only child. I 
told him that he couldn’t live a double life; he 
couldn’t continue to live a lie; he had to make a 
decision. I was pregnant again. He began lying 
more, and I began believing him less. 

A week after our second daughter was 
born, I asked him to move out. We talked more. 
We decided that he could stay as long as he 
could be “good.” He would take care of the kids 
during the day, while I worked, and he would 
continue to work at night. When he came home, 
we would talk. We sometimes sat on the bal- 
cony and watched the sun rise over the Wasatch 
Mountains and talked and talked. 

I wanted to hate him; I couldn’t. I took 
a seminar, and I realized that I could still love 
him and be divorced. He told me that we could 
make our divorce into anything we wanted; we 
didn’t have to hate. We gave ourselves permis- 
sion to continue our friendship, but no longer 
remain husband and wife. Giving ourselves 
permission to get divorced allowed us to get on 
with our friendship. 

We were divorced. For awhile, he came 
over every morning to babysit while I went to 
work. After six months, I found a babysitter, 
which was a much more stable approach for all 
of us. 

He still came for Sunday dinner. We 
took vacations together. He babysat every 
Wednesday night so I could go shopping. We 
continued our friendship. 

About three years after our divorce, he 
called to tell me that he had AIDS. We talked 
about the future—about the kids, whether he 


wanted to be cremated or buried. But he didn’t 
talk about the disease. He kept assuring me that 
everything was all right. He was taking AZT. 
Everything was all right. 

The AZT didn’t work. He started some 
other drug. His white blood count was going 
down. But everything was all right. I didn’t 
acknowledge how sick he was. He said he was 
all right. I believed him. 

I went to England with his mother. He 
and his father took care of the kids. He seemed 
fine when I left. Three weeks later when we 
came home, he was in a coma. He died three 
days later. The social worker at the hospital told 
me that even though he was in a coma, he could 
still hear me. I talked. I made sure that I told 
him everything that I wanted to. I sat and held 
his hand. The social worker told me that some- 
times people need permission to die. I tried to 
give him permission. I couldn’t. His mother 
told him when it was time to go, that others were 
waiting for him. I stood in the doorway and 
watched. 

My mother and brother were very angry 
with me when Richard died. They thought I was 
diseased. They were mad that I let my children 
play with their cousins and touch them. They 
were afraid. I cried a lot. The love of my life 
had just died, I had jet lag, and I was very sad. 
My father sneaked into the basement to call me 
and tell me how sorry he was for my loss. He 
had to talk softly so that my mother wouldn’t 
hear. 

Richard’s been dead for almost five 
years now, and I still think about him every day. 
I miss our talks. I tell people that I’m a widow. 
I don’t like to say that I’m divorced. I think that 
we'll be together again. I know that he watches 
over us. I find comfort in this. 

My bishop recently asked me if I 
prayed. I said, “No.” I can’t tell him why—I 
would want Heavenly Father to send messages 
to Richard for me. 

We still hang up his Christmas stocking. 
The kids remember how I had filled it the first 
year that he was gone and that they had divided 
the goodies. I was mad at him that first year 
because I had to put the Christmas tree lights on 
by myself. I don’t bother with the lights any- 
more. 

We have good memories. 





hrough the euphoria of pain and 

anesthesia, I heard the doctor say, 

“It’s a boy! You have a son!” I 

had given birth to a son! Some- 

one to carry on the family name, 
someone to bear the priesthood beside his 
wonderful father, a brother for his adoring 
sisters. I had a son! But no one told me that he 
was a perfect six—a perfect six on Kinsey’s 
scale of human sexuality.’ In fact, no one told 
me for thirty years. 

Our family was and is the greatest joy of 
our lives. I had the rare privilege of being a 
“stay-at-home” mother to five beautiful children, 
and I loved every minute of it. They grew from 
dependent babyhood to independent adulthood 
in what seemed like a fraction of a second. I 
took pride in my attempts at being a good 
mother. 

For a number of years, we lived far from 
centers of Church activity because of my 
husband’s career. Even with the distance factor, 
nothing daunted us from teaching the gospel to 
our children. We held family home evenings 
before it was a Church program, held Home 
Primary every week, drove many miles to and 
from Church every Sunday, and boasted an 
attendance record that outshone members who 
lived in the shadow of the church building. 
Sometimes we had to awaken our little ones at 
five o’clock in the moming in order to be at 
Church for their father’s Sabbath planning 
meetings. They all took their first faltering steps 
in the foyer of the church. 









$ Ou gon wad often referred to ad 


| the spiritual leader of his 

_ peerd—an outstanding 

| group of young men. 

He was conservative in dress, 

~ quiet in demeanor, and always 
accepted by them. 


We are descendants of many generations 
of devoted Mormons. Our ancestors left families 
in Europe, never to see them again. They pushed 
handcarts, explored new territory, walked across 
the plains, settled new communities—all be- 
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cause of their conviction that prophets spoke to 
them in the name of God. We wanted that same 
faith and loyalty to be part of our children’s lives 
too. We valued that heritage, and we wanted it to 
be treasured by them. 

All of our children responded to our 
teaching. We wanted them to be independent 
thinkers and not be swayed by peer pressure or 
unstable doctrines of the world. We wanted them 
to question everything and test every hypoth- 
esis—Church doctrine included—because we 
believed that truth could bear the burden of 
testing. When local Church procedures deviated 
from the prescribed courses or seemed unfair, 
we complained to the leaders and pled with them 
to “stick to the instructions of the brethren.” 

Our son was often referred to as the 
spiritual leader of his peers—an outstanding 
group of young men. He was conservative in 
dress, quiet in demeanor, and always accepted 
by them. He loved Scout hikes and activities, but 
he hated contact sports. Most of his leaders 
thought basketball and softball would make boys 
into “real men.” I think that football wasn’t 
included because the Church gym wasn’t big 
enough. 

Our son became a swimmer but never 
rated a cheering section of his peers or Church 
teachers or Scout leaders at his meets, unlike 
some of the other boys in their more rough and 
tumble sporting events. He also went on to 
experience many successes in music, art, and 
drama. 

He attended BYU for a year and then 
fulfilled a foreign mission in a country where 
Mormons were not welcome. While some of his 
peers were sent to missions in Japan and South 
America and baptized converts by the dozens, 
our son steadfastly taught the gospel to many but 
converted few, if any. But in spite of this, he 
came home with a stronger testimony of the 
gospel—and an unshakable faith. He graduated 
from college and began working at his chosen 
profession. It was then that he came to grips 
with who he really was. 

For several years, he traveled a very 
rocky road, sorting out all the issues that had 
been concealed for his entire life. He then 
confided to his sister—and to himself—that, yes, 
indeed, he was a perfect six. Our beloved son 
was gay. Two years after breaking the silence to 
his sister, she came to our home to break the 
news to us. It was two weeks before Christmas. 

We knew that our son was the same 
person he had always been. He was still the son 


we loved with all our hearts. My husband and I 
had previously discussed the remote possibility 
that our son might be gay but dismissed it from 
our minds when he consistently told us of the 
lovely girls he was dating. But with the confir- 
mation that he was gay, our whole world 
crumbled around our shoulders in an instant. 

Even though our daughter had told us, I 
needed him to tell me himself, face to face. I 
wanted an explanation and a reason. I was very 
emotional about all this, and as soon as he came 
home for Christmas, I demanded some time, just 
for me, to have a mom and son talk. By this 
time, he had accepted himself, but now he had to 
deal with a sobbing mother. My first question 
was, “Did you choose to be gay?” 

Isn’t that what I was supposed to say? 
Conservative voices had led me to believe that 
homosexuality was a choice. When he answered 
me with, “No, I would never choose anything 
that would bring this much pain to me or my 
family,” I knew that he had spoken the truth. My 
last question was, “Can you change your sexual 
orientation?” He said, “No.” 


1Z knew that our gon was 
oi 


the same person he had 






always been. He was still 
the son we loved with all 


\) our hearts. 


It was then that I fully realized that it 
was myself with whom I had to deal. He lov- 
ingly told me to call him whenever I had ques- 
tions or concerns. He wanted me to understand 
him and the direction that his life would take. 
After we had talked for some time, he put his 
arms around me and asked me what I would do 
if he ever brought a companion home to meet us. 
I was certainly not ready for this, but I replied, 
“Just be sure that he is as sweet and wonderful 
as you are.” 

What followed was my baptism by fire. 
I found it virtually impossible to attend church. I 
never knew when a song, or a word, or the sight 
of a loving friend would bring uncontrollable 
tears. Many times, I rushed from the church 
building engulfed in unspeakable sorrow and 
grief. I knew that once the tears started, they 
would never quit, and I knew at the time that I 
could not share the feelings of my heart with 
anyone. 
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After many months, I confided to one 
dear friend the secret I had borne in silence. Her 
love and understanding gave me the hope that 
my burden would become easier. At her urging, I 
went to see a therapist. I sobbed throughout my 
story at that one and only session. The therapist 
listened patiently and reminded me that none of 
this was my fault. She suggested that perhaps it 
would be healing for me to write a letter to God, 
putting my anger and disappointment on paper. 
She gave me permission to grieve the loss of my 
hopes and dreams for my son. 

With a piece of paper and pen in hand, it 
did not take me long to realize that I was not 
angry at God. My son was made in His image. 
My uncontrollable sorrow turned to fury when I 
realized that I was angry at the people, who for 
centuries, have thought they knew God’s will. 
They have shamed a whole segment of the 
population of the earth for being different from 
what they claimed was “God’s norm.” Is condi- 
tional love or intolerance a characteristic of a 
God of love? Not to me, it isn’t! That is not the 
way I understand God. 

My whole cultural heritage seemed to 
crumble into ashes at my feet, my religious 
beliefs nearly destroyed. The utterances of 
prophets came tumbling like a cacophony of 
echoes from the past: “If you live righteously, 
you will be blessed.” “The windows of heaven 
will be open to you.” “You will never be given 
more adversity than you can bear.” “Train up 
your children in the way they should go.” “If 
you pay your tithes and offerings...” “If you are 
prayerful...” “If you never turn down a call- 
ing...” “If you give all your time and talents...” 

What hadn’t I done? 

Then / asked a few questions: Is there a 
segment of society that God doesn’t love? Does 
He only love my son with “conditions”? Is my 
son supposed to suppress all feelings of passion, 
and caring, and love just because some happily 
married man with numerous children tells him 
that it is evil to physically express these feel- 
ings? Is my son supposed to give up any and all 
advancement in the Church because he was born 
who he is? Is he expected to live a life of 
loneliness and solitude because he would always 
be suspect if he identified himself with other 
men? 

In the depths of my pain and grief, only 
one scripture came to my mind: “Oh, God, 
where art Thou, and where is the pavilion that 
covereth Thy hiding place?” Where was God 

when I needed Him most? All I wanted was to 
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protect and defend my son’s right to be who he 
was born to be. My absolute love for him never 
wavered. My and my family’s greatest concern 
for him was that he should be safe from both 
physical and emotional persecution and free to 
live a healthy, productive, and happy life. If the 
Church could not afford him the same protec- 
tion, then it was turning its back on one of its 
own finest assets. If intolerance meant that our 
son would be forced to leave the Church, then so 
be it. Even though he did not intend to leave 
because it had meant too much to him, the 
Church had already left him! We knew that we 
would defend his right to be true to himself for 
the rest of our lives, and if we had to pay a price 
for our loyalty to him, we were and are willing. 

Eventually, I was able to put the anger, 
and grief, into a more appropriate place in my 
life. Since that fateful day before Christmas 
several years ago, I have read countless books, 
plays, biographies, poems, and essays on the 
subject of homosexuality. I am now able to talk 
freely about my wonderful son, who has not 
changed at all since he was born, except to 
become even more loving and compassionate. 

As word of my son’s “coming out” has 
reached the ears of those who are dearest to us, 
we have experienced the full breadth of negative 
reactions from complete silence to outright 
disdain. The most damaging is silence. I inter- 
pret it as a judgement cast on my son. Or are 
they unable to discuss the subject because of 
their discomfort, shame, or embarrassment? If 
so, their silence will not make any of those 
feelings go away. 


FF] ¢ put bis arms around me and 
asked me what I would do uf he ever 


\ brought a companion home to meet 








us. I was certainly not ready for 
his, but I replied, “Just be sure 

> that he is as sweet and wonderful 
©) as you are.” 


I wish to be spared words of sympathy 
from friends, family, or acquaintances because 
such expressions are incredibly offensive. 
Sympathy implies that there is something wrong 
with my son and that we are engulfed in eternal 


sorrow. Even though we did at one time grieve, 
we now rejoice in his new-found self accep- 
tance. We also pray for others to work through 
the same process we have experienced and 
thereby broaden their understanding of the true 
love of Christ. We yearn for real acceptance, not 
tolerance, not sympathy. 

Unfortunately, my comfort has not come 
from my Church associations. In fact, they have 
been a tremendous sorrow because I have 
always expected them to be my greatest support. 
Instead, I have felt abandoned. My greatest 
support has come from individuals who have 
either been through similar experiences or who 
are sensitive to the issues that we have faced; my 
greatest comfort has come from a dear sister-in- 
law who also has a wonderful son who ts gay. 

My life has been forced to take a sudden 
turn from what I had planned in the beginning, 
but I find that I can no longer mingle with 
people who cast judgmental eyes at my son and 
refer in whispers to his “lifestyle.” I cannot go 
back to the Eden-like state of innocence and 
ignorance that I once knew. 

My son lives a life full of hope and 
achievement, and love, and joy. And so do we. 
Yes, he is a perfect six. And I love and accept 
him fully, bless the day he was bom, and thank 
my Father in Heaven that I was given the 
privilege to be the mother of one of his perfect 
sixes. 


* On Kinsey's scale, 0 means exclusively hetero- 
sexual, and 6 means exclusively homosexual. The 
values in between represent the entire spectrum of 
human sexual response and experience. See Kinsey, 
Alfred, W. Pomeroy, and C. Martin. Sexual Behavior 
in the Human Male. Philadelphia: W.B. Saunders, 
1948. @ 
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wo or three years ago, my 
youngest son called from univer- 
sity. He asked if I had received 
Jennifer’s letter yet. I told him 
that I hadn’t, and he said that I 
was in for a big surprise. After a bit of prodding 
on my part, he read her letter—written to her 
parents and all seven of her brothers and sis- 
ters—telling us that she was a lesbian and that 
she had been involved in an intimate relationship 
with Jill for almost two years. 

I was not terribly surprised. Indeed, I 
had suspected for some time that Jennifer’s 
feelings for Jill were far stronger than mere 
friendship. I had never asked her if this were so 
because I was sure that if I were wrong she 
would be offended. Now it was out in the open. 
My first feeling was one of relief. Jennifer 
loved and trusted her family—all of us—enough 
to share this very important part of her life with 
us. 





My second thought was, “What will her 
father say?” We have been married for thirty- 
five years and have eight children. We have 
always been active in the Church. Both my 
family and my husband’s family joined the 
Church in 1832, two years after it was first 
organized. My husband has served as a bishop. 
Some of our children are currently active in the 
Church; some are not. Until fairly recently, 
Jennifer had been one of the active ones in spite 
of the fact that she was an avowed feminist. My 
husband frequently said that “if Jennifer just met 
the right man she would forget all about femi- 
nism.” 

Jennifer is our second born—our oldest 
girl. 1am very proud of all of our children, but 
it has never been a secret that Jennifer was our 
“golden girl,” especially to her father. We could 
always depend on Jennifer. She always helped 
lovingly and, I think, willingly with the younger 
children. She delighted her father’s heart by 
attending BYU and leaving there with a 
Master’s degree. After she became an adult, she 
came home and took care of me when I had 
bouts of severe illness. 

I didn’t say anything to my husband that 
evening. The next day he picked me up at work 
and handed me Jennifer’s letter, which had 
arrived at our home that day. I read it in silence; 
then, I asked him how he felt. His reply was, “I 
think she has made a real mistake, but she is my 
daughter, and I will always love her.” I was 
ashamed to realize that my husband had depths 
of which I had been unaware. The following 
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evening, when Jennifer called us for our reac- 
tion, he said the same to her. 

As I began to examine my own reaction, 
I found that I was happy for Jennifer. She has 
always been such a good person—teliable, 
dependable, cheerful (except when she is 
suffering from PMS, which can cause her to be 
moody enough to have the whole situation 
become a family joke); however, since she had 
become a young adult, I had never felt that she 
was especially happy. I often worried that she 
was lonely in spite of her very active life. Now, 
she was no longer alone. 


I am not devastated or even upeet. 
I don't worry about Jennifer 
immortal soul. Jennifer ts an 
adult, and her immortal soul and 
her standing in the Church ts 
between her and God. I firmly 
believe that God cannot be angry 
about the love that these two good 
women share. 


Later, Jennifer told me that when her 
younger sister Nancy had visited her in Boston a 
few months before, she had asked if Jennifer and 
Jill were lovers. When the answer was, “Yes,” 
Nancy said to Jill, “Welcome to the family.” 
(After I saw Jennifer and Jill together, I knew 
why Nancy had known. There is nothing 
blatantly obvious in their manner toward one 
another, but there is such a quiet affection and 
concer for one another that it is clear that they 
have an intimate relationship.) 

Over the next few days, all of our 
children called home; they all wanted to know 
what their father’s reaction had been; no one 
seemed especially worried about mine! As I 
talked to the each one, I found that Jennifer’s 
happiness was the most important thing to them. 
I was not surprised to find that her strongest 
sibling supporter was her returned missionary 
brother who had always been Jennifer’s “special 
baby.” When our youngest daughter announced 
that she was being married that summer, Jennifer 
asked her if Jill were invited to the wedding. 
Her sister’s reply was, “Of course.” 


In retrospect, a wedding and family 
reunion—two parents, eight siblings, several in- 
laws, and assorted grandchildren—is probably 
not the best time to introduce anyone into our 
family. If Jill seemed overwhelmed by all of us, 
so did our other in-laws. Because of our hectic 
schedule, there was no time to get really well 
acquainted with Jill, but I was impressed with 
her quiet intelligence, her dignity, and the fact 
that she clearly loved my daughter very much. 
Last Christmas, I had a better opportunity to 
really get to know her, and I found that she 
laughed in all the right places. She is one of us. 

Jennifer sent me several books written 
by and about the families of gays and lesbians. | 
found them sort of dull; no, I might as well be 
honest: they were just plain boring. All of these 
parents wrote about how devastated they were 
when they learned that their children were 
homosexuals. Most of them sought professional 
counseling and support groups. If they were 
Mormons, they were worried about their 
children’s standing in the Church. 

After reading of these experiences, I 
asked Jennifer, “Is there something wrong with 
me?” I am not devastated or even upset. I don’t 
worry about Jennifer’s immortal soul. Jennifer 
is an adult, and her immortal soul and her 
standing in the Church is between her and God. 
I firmly believe that God cannot be angry about 
the love that these two good women share. 

Sometimes, however, I do worry about 
Jennifer and Jill. Mormons are not the only 
people who are often not understanding of same- 
gender relationships. I wish that I could protect 
them from slurs and insults. I wish we lived ina 
society that was not so judgmental. One day, 
one of my teacher colleagues made a rude 
comment about gays and lesbians. I told him 
that my daughter was a lesbian and that she and 
her life partner are two of the finest people I 
know. I feel no shame that my daughter is a 
lesbian. The friends who are most important in 
my life know; it is not something that I think has 
to be hidden. 

Jennifer is happy, just as my other 
children are happy in their relationships with 
their spouses—sometimes I think more so. I 
will always love Jill for bringing that joy to 
Jennifer. * 
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had always considered my mother 
to be one of my closest friends. 
Even when I was a teenager, she 
and I had easily confided in each 
other and shared our lives. I 
remember when I was sixteen and being inter- 
viewed for a scholarship to BYU, the inter- 
viewer asked me what was the most important 
thing that had happened to me in the last year. I 
replied that I had become friends with my 
mother. 

Although I left home when I was 
sixteen, my mother and I remained close and 
often spent long hours talking to each other on 
the phone. I treasured the frank, open discus- 
sions of everything that was happening in our 
lives. I always felt that she showed a genuine 
interest in my life and I in hers. 

About four years ago, though, I started 
to feel like I no longer had a wonderful relation- 
ship with my mother. I started to think that she 
didn’t care about my life and that all we ever 
talked about was her. I started to blame her for 
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what I saw as a deteriorating relationship. At 
some point, I realized that what had happened 
was that / was no longer sharing myself with my 
mother. She hadn’t changed; I had. I had 
somehow made it clear that my life was not 
something I wanted to discuss with her. Subcon- 
sciously, I had been distancing myself from her. 

When I finally realized what I was doing 
and recognized how I was damaging my rela- 
tionship with my mother, I made the decision to 
be completely honest with her and with the rest 
of my family. I wrote a letter telling them that I 
was a lesbian. I had been involved with Jill for 
almost two years before I made the decision to 
tellthem. None of them were particularly 
surprised. Most of them were relieved that I had 
finally brought the topic out into the open. My 
mother said that she had suspected it because 
she could hear my love for Jill in my voice every 
time I mentioned her name. 

I had avoided telling my family about 
being a lesbian until I was completely comfort- 
able with the idea myself. I had grown up ina 


strict Mormon family—we were 
the kind that didn’t even drink 
Coke or Pepsi and that ground our 
own wheat for flour. I had gone to 
BYU for both my undergraduate 
and graduate degrees. I had 
internalized the strict prohibitions 
against sex taught in the Mormon 
faith. Thus, the idea that I could be 
a sexual person, let alone a homo- 
sexual person, was a concept that I 
had had to struggle to accept. I had 
no difficulty in accepting that my 
emotional needs were oriented 
toward women; accepting that I 
had any kind of sexual orientation 
was much more difficult. 

Before I fully recognized 
and accepted that I was a lesbian, I 
had resigned myself to a life alone. 
From the time I was very young, I 
knew that I would never marry a 
man; I had little interest in them. 
liked men just fine and had been 
good friends with a number of 
them over the years, but I had 
never been particularly drawn to 
them. I never really understood 
what all the fuss was about. My 
women friends always struck me as 
far more interesting than any of my 
men friends, and I had shared an 
emotional intimacy with a number 
of female friends that I had never achieved with 
any male friend. When I imagined myself 
married, I imagined a life boring beyond belief. 
I would see married couples sitting together 
silently in restaurants and would think that I’d 
rather sit alone with a book than be married to a 
man to whom I had nothing to say. I had sucha 
cynical outlook on marriage that I used to say 
that I’d rather be happy than married. 

And yet I wasn’t happy. I had a great 
job, I lived in an exciting city, I played the cello 
in an orchestra, I actively participated in my 
local Mormon congregation, I was heavily 
involved in Exponent II, had surrounded 
myself with wonderful friends—and I was 
incredibly lonely. I craved having someone 
special in my life, someone who loved me 
exclusively and upon whom I could lavish years 
of stored-up love and affection. But I felt that 
this would never happen for me because I wasn’t 
attracted to men. It took years for me to carry 
my conviction that I would never marry to any 
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higher level of introspection or the self-discov- 
ery that would lead me to acknowledging my 
emotional and sexual orientation. 

When I first started to seriously examine 
the history of my emotional attachments, I 
realized that I had, as far back as grade school, 
been attracted to various females. Only as an 
adult seeking self awareness, did I realize no 
man had ever made my heart race or thrilled me 
on an intellectual, physical, and emotional level 
like some of the women I had known. When I 
allowed myself to be fully honest, it was clear to 
me: I loved women. 

Of the many women friends that I had 
had, the one I loved most was Jill. I first met her 
my last semester at BYU, and we had instantly 
become good friends, although we hadn’t 
remained in contact after leaving school. Al- 
most three years later, we both ended up in the 
Boston area, and 
we became reacquainted. We soon became 
inseparable. We shared the same religious 
background, mistrust of authority, and political 
convictions. Together, we examined many of 
the teachings that we had been raised to believe. 
We both had close gay friends whom we loved 
intensely, and through them, we had recognized 
that the negative stereotypes we had been taught 
were prejudicial and hurtfully wrong. Indepen- 
dently, we had examined our own lives and 
understood that we were lesbians. Eventually, 
Jill and I found the courage to declare our 
lesbian identities to each other. We crossed the 
line from being platonic best friends to being 
physically intimate, and we grew from loving 
each other as friends to being wonderfully and 
magically in love. 

Sharing my life with the woman I love 
has made me happier and more complete than I 
ever thought possible. I revel in my relationship 
with Jill. I treasure being fully loved by the 
woman I adore and rejoice in the wonder of 
loving her in return. 

Like any other couple, when Jill and I 
first fell in love, I was so incredibly happy that I 
wanted to shout it from the rooftops. I had never 
imagined that loving a woman and being loved 
by her in return could bring me moments of 
absolute bliss. I would think about her some- 
times and feel such a rush of love that I almost 
couldn’t breathe, and I wanted everyone to know 
that this brilliant and beautiful woman loved me. 

Yet, I wasn’t completely naive. I knew 
that many would not find the idea of Jill and me 
loving each other to be such a wonderful thing. 

I knew that shouting our love from the rooftops 
was probably not a wise idea, but we slowly told 
a few of our closest friends. We were lucky to 
have many positive reactions. Our joy in each 
other was so obvious that many of our friends 
had already guessed about our relationship 
before we shared the truth with them. 

As I started becoming more and more 
comfortable with others knowing that I was a 
lesbian, I became increasingly uncomfortable 
with the idea of hiding my identity from anyone 
in my life. I began to realize that if I acted as 
though who I was needed to be kept secret, then 
I was giving people implicit permission to 
believe that being a lesbian was, in some way, 
shameful. I was also beginning to see that 
hiding the most important aspect of my life kept 
me from truly sharing and being honest with 
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others. I knew that loving Jill was the most 
wonderful thing that had ever happened to me 
and that I felt absolutely no guilt or shame in 
loving her. It was in this vein, then, that I 
decided to pull down the walls that I had been 
building between my family and me and write 
the letter to them. 

Coming out made me realize how unfair 
Ihad been to my family. I had made judgements 
about them and how they would react to my 
news. I hadn’t trusted them in the same way that 
I had trusted all the friends who knew about Jill 
and me, and my judgment had started to create a 
barrier between us. Now that wall is gone. My 
mother and I once again completely and fully 
share our lives with each other. She has been 
more supportive than any other mother I know 
of. Many of my friends, both gay and nongay, 
are envious of the incredible acceptance and 
support for me that radiates from her. She’s read 
everything gay-related that I’ve ever sent to her; 
she has bought books by my favorite gay authors 
and wept her way through them as she has 
acknowledged their struggles; she completely 
accepts Jill as my life partner in the same way 
that she accepts the spouses of my siblings; she 
freely talks about Jill and me as a couple with 
the two grandchildren that she and my dad are 
raising; she isn’t afraid to let anyone know that 
she has a lesbian daughter; and she loves Jill for 
bringing happiness into my life. 

Coming out has made it possible for me 
to engage in a dialogue with my family that 
wasn’t possible when I kept our relationship 
hidden. I am able to talk freely with my brothers 
and sisters and their families about my life with 
my partner. My nieces and nephews know that 
their Aunt Jill and I are a couple in the same way 
that their Aunt Nancy and Uncle Perry, Aunt 
Yvonne and Uncle Arnold, Uncle Gerald and 
Aunt Kristine, and Aunt Sarah and Uncle Atuhl 
are couples. Because I am out to my family, the 
newest generation in my family is being raised 
without stereotypes about gays and lesbians. 
They are being raised free from homophobia. 
Now when they hear something negative said 
about gays and lesbians, they can speak to the 
truth of their own positive experience in know- 
ing and loving their lesbian aunts. 

Part of the importance for me in living 
an open life is being able to let the rest of the 
world know that being gay or lesbian is wonder- 
ful, natural, and normal. I want people to know 
that they don’t need to be afraid of me. I want 
them to know that my “lifestyle” with Jill is the 
same as theirs and includes working at jobs for 
which we spent years in college and graduate 
school gaining the necessary education. People 
need to know that my life with Jill includes 
going grocery shopping, doing the laundry, 
reading books, watching “Chicago Hope” on 
Mondays and “ER” on Thursdays, going to 
movies, loving our cats, cooking and eating 
dinner together, visiting with family and friends, 
trying to stay cool in the summer heat, and doing 
all the other things that everybody else does 
every single day. I want them to know that the 
most important part of my so-called lifestyle is 
that I am in a loving, committed relationship 
with the woman who has brought joy into my 
life. 

It is also important for me to let people 
know that although our everyday lives are 
basically the same as heterosexuals, Jill and I are 
denied basic rights that heterosexuals take for 
granted. Massachusetts, where we live, is one of 


only nine states that legislatively bars discrimi- 
nation based on sexual orientation. If we lived 
in one of the other forty-one states, we could be 
denied housing and unemployment benefits 
because we are lesbians. We could be fired from 
our jobs with no recourse just because we’re 
Bay. 

I am fortunate enough to work for one 
of only a handful of progressive companies that 
recognizes Jill as my spousal equivalent, which 
means that any benefit available to the legal 
spouses of my coworkers, including health, 
dental, and life insurance, is available to Jill. 
The IRS, however, does not recognize Jill in my 
life. Therefore, they consider the amount that 
my company pays for Jill to be part of my health 
plan to be taxable income, which means that we 
pay almost $2,000 more a year in taxes than a 
married, heterosexual couple would. Jill and I 
can afford to pay the additional expense neces- 
sary for Jill to be covered under my insurance 
plan; some of my gay colleagues cannot and are 
in that way denied the same benefits that their 
nongay coworkers enjoy at no additional cost. 

Jill and I have been a couple for over 
five years now and intend to be together forever. 
We are in the process of adopting a baby and 
revel in the knowledge that soon we will be 
mothers. But, because we are lesbians and are 
not allowed to marry, our family unit is not 
legally recognized. Unlike heterosexual 
couples, only one of us can, at first, legally 
adopt the baby. Because we live in Massachu- 
setts, however, we will have the opportunity of 
going through the costly additional expense of a 
second-parent adoption to ensure that our child 
will legally belong to both of us. 

If one of us were to become seriously ill, 
our partner would have no legal right to make 
decisions on our behalf. Because the inheritance 
laws in this country do not apply to us, if one of 
us were to die, the other would not automatically 
inherit the other’s assets. These are only a few 
examples of the over 650 marital rights that Jill 
and I, because we are lesbians, have no access 
to. As lesbians, we have no special rights but 
are denied rights sometimes taken for granted by 
straight couples. 

The experiences that Jill and I and many 
of our lesbian and gay friends have had has 
strengthened my belief that it is critical for gays 
and lesbians to let our families, friends, and 
coworkers know who we are. Many people 
work with gay colleagues or have family mem- 
bers who are gay and they don’t even realize that 
there are gay people in their lives. I have read of 
many studies showing that people who recog- 
nize that they know gays and lesbians are much 
more accepting of us. Some people have 
stereotyped images in their minds of us being 
wicked people who lead some kind of degenera- 
tive lifestyle. It’s only when they meet the Jills 
and Jennifers of this world that they realize that 
the lives of gays and lesbians are just like the 
lives of everyone else. It is only when gays and 
lesbians openly share our lives that we can 
engage in honest relationships with those most 
important to us. It is only by letting others see 
us in long-term, committed and loving relation- 
ships that we can most effectively work to create 
the environment of knowledge and understand- 
ing necessary for gays and lesbians to have the 
chance of winning the right to legalize our 
relationships through marriage. ® 
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Mendacity 


Recently, 
whether to be 
has been my 
inquiry. 

I only see 
mendacity 
while bending knee 
unto Thee. 

To some degree, 
it seems to me 
duplicity 

may never flee. 
Honesty 

would joyously 
end for me 
dichotomy. 


Frank Morris Susa 
New York, New York 
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married my high school sweet- 
heart. We had dated all through 
high school and into college. He 
was not planning a mission 
because we wanted to get mar- 
ried, but just three months before the wedding, 
he decided that he just had to go. I had mixed 
emotions but was happy that he decided to fulfill 
a mission. I faithfully waited for home, and 
when he returned, I didn’t let him wait too long; 
we were married three weeks later. 

The children came, the education was 
obtained, the job at BYU secured, and our life 
seemed to be what good LDS families dreamed 
of. He had been a bishop and now was enjoying 
his new faculty position. The one area that was 
frustrating for me was our romantic life. There 
was no real intimacy in our lovemaking although 
I yearned for it. He seemed embarrassed by our 
intimate moments, wanting to “hurry and get it 
over with” and never wishing to discuss it. I 
blamed myself, of course. I decided I must not 
be doing enough to satisfy him, and in turn, he 
certainly wasn’t meeting my needs. Many 
nights I cried myself to sleep and wondered 
what was wrong with me. 

The summer of 1992 was a crossroads 
for us. After twenty-two years of marriage, I 
decided we needed to get away, just the two of 
us, and so I planned a second honeymoon to 
Hawaii. I enjoyed most of it, and we did have 
some tender moments, but I began to sense that 
something was happening to this man to whom I 
was so attracted after all these years. 

When he got home from our trip, he 
became distant and, one day, suddenly told me 
that he had to take a “business” trip to San 
Francisco. He returned a week later, and I knew 
something was terribly wrong. The problem 
was, he wouldn’t tell me what it was. My 
pleading fell on deaf ears; he said it was some- 
thing he had to work out himself. 

He went through what I can only 
describe as a nervous breakdown, and when I 
finally confronted him days later and demanded 
that he tell me what was really bothering him 
and not the phony excuses he had been giving 
me, he just blurted it out. “I’m gay!” I force- 
fully said back to him, “You are not! You’re 
married!” 

The next few days are a blur as I de- 
scended into a pit of despair. First of all, we 
couldn’t tell anyone. No one. His job depended 
on our keeping “his” secret. The isolation that I 
felt was excruciating. No one at Church knew 
anything was amiss, that I was dying inside. 
When we finally got some help and counseling, I 
finally started to unburden myself. I found the 
bishop to be very sympathetic but totally 
clueless as to what to do or even what questions 
to ask me. Because he refused to read anything 
except the “official handbook,” he just kept 
saying, “I just don’t understand it. How could 
he be attracted to other men?” After a time, I 
stopped going to see him. 

Gradually, I began to tell a few trusted 
friends and little by little we told our families, 
which added to our feelings of failure. To many 
faithful LDS people, being gay is a sin, and our 
families could not get past that idea. 





Not only was I desperately trying to 
hold the family together, I was also trying to 
deal with my husband’s pain and his uncontrol- 
lable need to tell me every detail about his life 
and feelings. As I was attempting to “be there” 
for everyone else, I was losing myself and my 
identity. I knew in my heart that we would 
ultimately separate, but my head couldn’t accept 
that my eternal companion and sweetheart could 
not relate to me, or to any women, on an inti- 
mate level and, in fact, was rather repulsed by 
trying. The few (very few) times he would try to 
“meet my needs”—as a well-meaning relative 
had told us he should—I just started to sob 
knowing that he did not really want me or my 
body but was fantasizing about my being a man. 
My femaleness was shaken to the very core. 
Who was I really? Could I ever find someone 
who would want me as a female? At age 44? 
These questions went to the very core of my 
psyche, and I fell into a depression that took 
months to come out of. 

I quit my job. I stayed in bed—some 
days all day. I lost hope. I stopped praying. 
Going to Church was an ordeal that became so 
painful I didn’t go most of the time. All of this 
was just too much. We divorced fourteen 
months after his initial disclosure. His guilt was 
enormous, and he gave me gifts and send cards 
and letter trying to tell me how sorry he was for 
ruining my life. After the divorce, I needed to 
support myself; so, I got another job. I pur- 
posely went to another city to work, where no 
one knew of me or my circumstances. I began 
functioning again and slowly started to regain 
my sense of self. He immersed himself into the 
gay community and started seeking the intimacy 
he had never felt with me. 

Three years have passed since that first 
disclosure, and I have found that I am not alone 
in this process. I have met and shared with 
many other families that are facing this same 
issue. Together, we have found a way to cope. I 
am now less active in the Church. The Church’s 
response to the homosexual member is so naive, 
so simplistic, so ultimately cruel that I cannot 
pretend it is all right. Ward members don’t 
really know what to do with me, and I feel so 
“out of the mainstream” that it is just better for 
me not to attend at this time. Whether I will 
ever go back remains to be seen. 

For now, my situation feels better, and 
as I heal from the terrible trauma of being in an 
“eternal” marriage (and wondering if it will be 
made right in the eternities) to a gay man and all 
that encompasses, I must find my way in my 
own way. My gay ex-husband is still a close 
friend, and we can talk with each other about 
most things and enjoy ourselves. Some things 
still hurt, but we are making progress. I am 
withholding my name for the sake of my chil- 
dren—we are still working through this trauma- 
tizing ordeal—and for my extended family, who 
would be shocked to see my story in print. They 
are still very much “‘in the closet.” For them, I 
will remain anonymous. 
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1981 

Homosexuality is of grave concern to the 

Church because: 

1. It violates the Lord’s eternal plan for man’s 
progress by perverting the proper use of 
procreative powers and loving relationships. 

. It deprives God’s children of the happiness 
and fulfillment possible only in family life. 

. It debases and demeans those involved. 

4. It is as sinful as heterosexual adultery and 
fornication. 

. It may involve violent or criminal behavior. 
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Homosexual behavior is learned and can be 
overcome. To believe that immoral behavior is 
inborn or hereditary is to deny that men have 
agency to choose between sin and righteous- 
ness. .. . It is inconceivable that—as some 
involved in homosexual behavior claim—[the 
Lord] would permit some of his children to be 
born with desires and inclinations which would 
require behavior contrary to the eternal plan. 
—First Presidency publication 
Homosexuality (Second Edition) 


1986 
Let us distinguish between the condition of 
homosexual tendencies or inclinations and 
sexual relations outside the bonds of marriage or 
homosexual behavior, if you want to call it that, 
or homosexual relations. A person who has 
tendencies in that direction need not feel himself 
to be an outcast. I should think they would be in 
no different position than a person with hetero- 
sexual tendencies. 

—Dallin H. Oaks 

CBS interview 


1987 
Marriage should not be viewed as a therapeutic 
step to solve problems such as homosexual 
inclinations or practices, which first should 
clearly be overcome with a firm and fixed 
determination never to slip to such practices 
again. 

—Gordon B. Hinckley 


. [S]o—called alternative life-styles cannot be 
accepted as right because they frustrate God’s 
commandment for a life-giving union of male 
and female within a legal marriage. If practiced 
by all adults, these life-styles would mean the 
end of family. 

—James E. Faust 


There are lesbian women, as well as homosexual 
men, in the Church. The Lord God has decreed 
“Thou shalt not.” And however hard the task, 
these people must likewise keep the command- 
ments. Marriage and intimate relationships are to 
be reserved for husbands and wives, and any 
sexual relationship out of marriage, whether 
between man and woman or between those of 
the same sex, is forbidden. 
—Joy F. Evans 

General Women’s Meeting 
1990 
Several publications are now being circulated 
about the Church which defend and promote gay 
or lesbian conduct. They wrest the scriptures 
attempting to prove that these impulses are 
inborn, cannot be overcome, and should not be 
resisted; and therefore, such conduct has a 
morality of its own. They quote scriptures to 
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Justify perverted acts between consenting adults. 
That same logic would justify incest or the 
molesting of little children of either gender. 

I hope none of our young people will be 
foolish enough to accept those sources as 
authority for what the scriptures mean. 

—Boyd K. Packer 


Homosexual and lesbian activities are sinful and 
an abomination to the Lord. . . . Unnatural 
affections including those toward persons of the 
same gender are counter to God’s eternal plan 
for his children. 

—For the Strength of Youth [pamphlet] 


1992 
No general agreement exists about the causes of 
[homosexual] problems. It is important for you 
as a Church leader to help members understand 
that regardless of the causes, these problems can 
be controlled and eventually overcome. 
—First Presidency publication 
Understanding and Helping Those Who 
Have Homosexual Problems 


When two people of the same sex join in using 
their bodies for erotic purposes, this conduct is 
considered homosexual and sinful by the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, comparable 
to sexual relations between any unmarried 
persons. Masturbation is not condoned but is not 
considered homosexual. . . . The divine mandate 
of marriage between man and woman puts in 
perspective why homosexual acts are offensive 
to God. They repudiate the gift and the Giver of 
eternal life. 

—Encyclopedia of Mormonism 

Volume 2, p. 256 


1993 

There are three areas where members of the 
Church, influenced by social and political 
unrest, are being caught up and led away. I 
chose these three because they have made major 
invasions into the membership of the Church. In 
each, the temptations is for us to turn about and 
face the wrong way, and it is hard to resist, for 


doing it seems so reasonable and right. 

The dangers I speak of come from the 
gay—lesbian movement, the feminist movement 
(both of which are relatively new), and the ever— 
present challenge from the so-called scholars or 
intellectuals. 

—Boyd K. Packer 


1995 
There are those who would have us believe in 
the validity of what they choose to call same— 
sex marriage. Our hearts reach out to those who 
struggle with feelings of affinity for the same 
gender. We remember you before the Lord, we 
sympathize with you, we regard you as our 
brothers and our sisters. However, we cannot 
condone immoral practices on your part any 
more than we can condone immoral practices on 
the part of others. 

—Gordon B. Hinckley 


1995 

We should note that the words homosexual, 
lesbian, and gay are adjectives to describe 
particular thoughts, feelings, or behaviors. We 
should refrain from using these words as nouns 
to identify particular conditions or specific 
persons. Our religious doctrine dictates this 
usage. It is wrong to use these words to denote a 
condition because this implies that a person is 
consigned by birth to a circumstance in which he 
or she has no choice in respect to the critically 
important matter of sexual behavior. 


. Church leaders are sometimes asked whether 
there is any place in The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints for persons with homo- 
sexual or lesbian susceptibilities or feelings. Of 
course there is. The degree of difficulty and the 
pattern necessary to forego behavior and to 
control thoughts will be different with different 
individuals, but the message of hope and the 
hand of fellowship offered by the Church is the 


same for all who strive. 
—Dallin H. Oaks ¢ 
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Editor's note: This letter was 
written to Q-Saints, an e-mail 
support group formed for the 
purpose of exchanging informa- 
tion, feelings, and resources 
among homosexual members of 
the Church. 













ow dare you make me and my 
children invisible? How dare you 
try to look beyond our pain? We 
are here, and we are hurting. I am 
talking to the Indigo Group [a 
support group for spouses, ex-spouses, and 
partners of gay people]; to the authors of The 
Closet Door, and Decisions of the Soul; to 
Family Fellowship [the publishers of the book]; 
to all of you who answered affirmatively to 
Craig’s query on the Saint’s e-mail list —““Does 
it matter?;” to those who have had long phone 
conversations and visits with my husband this 
past week as a result of our feeble attempts to 
find other couples who are trying to stay to- 
gether; and to my husband’s straight psycholo- 
gist who has given him permission to believe 
that looking for sexual gratification outside our 
marriage is moral. How dare you teach our 
husband and father that only one option exists 
that may (or may not) relieve his pain? 

How dare you replace one narrative (the 
Church’s) with another (your stories that always 
have the same beginning, middle, and end)? 
Church leaders told us to get married and that 
his desires would go away. Now you promise— 
get divorced, and the pain will go away. I feel 
that I have already been victimized by our 
system. I will not allow us to be victimized by 
all of you, who do not even see the children and 
me, without putting up a fight. 

In a way, your narrative and your stories 
essentialize women, defining them as lack[ing?], 
and steal from them their subjectivity. At least 
Church leaders focus on more than one topic, 
and sometimes their different points of view 
make a difference about their messages. Even 
the Book of Mormon provides for more than one 
approach to some situations: The Anti-Nephi- 
Lehis provide a nice pacifistic contrast to 
Captain Moroni and the Stripling Warriors. 

The elements of the plot of your stories 
are always the same. I recognize them, I recog- 
nize the love and the pain, but there are impor- 
tant differences in our story. 

I have always known that my husband 
has same-sex attraction; we talked about it when 
we were engaged. We were both virgins when 
we got married, and my husband has always 
been physically faithful to me. As hand-me- 
down, in-one-neat-package morality-for-follow- 
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ers has fallen apart for us over the years, my 
husband has had to develop his own sense of 
morality. In his world view, morality means 
doing no harm. He cannot leave us and do no 
harm. 

You each bear testimony in your stories 
and your e-mail messages to the truthfulness of 
divorce for gay married men. Meanwhile, the 
only voice I have heard between the din of the 
two poles of binary opposition—patriarchal 
Church leaders and gay Mormons—has told me 
not to let go, to hold on for all it’s worth, which 
amounts to everything for me and my children. 
My personal revelation—from the God who 
loves me, my husband, and our children—has 
told me to find peace by giving up my pride and 
concerns about humiliation and hang in as long 
as it is physically safe for me to do so. 

Our sexuality is one part of our lives 
together and only one part of all that I love about 
him. I don't believe that it is the only part of his 
identity that can heal him and provide meaning 
and fulfillment in his life. We have made con- 
nections in our marriage on many levels, includ- 
ing and beyond a sexual one. 

Together, we have become pacifists, 
feminists, and environmentalists. We are fiber 
snobs, and we refuse to purchase cash crops. We 
believe that the key message of latter-day 
scripture is stewardship—not the fulfilling of 
Church callings kind—rather, the caring about 
the earth and the creatures that live here. To- 
gether, we have delivered our babies in alterna- 
tive settings; we have planted flowers and 
vegetables and harvested seeds; we have 
searched for alternative building methods and 
fixed up old houses; we have homeschooled our 
children; we have taken them to political rallies; 
we have taught them to look beyond stereotypes; 
we have traveled to unusual places for family 
vacations; we have planned for the straw-bale 
house that we will build with an alternative 
greenhouse heated by our chickens. He has 
helped make me who I am; he has pushed me 
through graduate school and into my best job 
offers. 

The Church and his own shame and 
guilt have stripped my husband of his self- 
esteem, of his belief in and fellowship with 
Church members, of his ability to build mean- 
ingful friendships with other men, and of any 
kind of close and healthy relationship with the 
members of his extended family, except one 
brother (who must know but to whom he has not 
yet come out). 

The Church, the guilt, and the shame 
have not, by the way, taken away his ability to 
perform sexually with me, to pleasure me, and to 
receive pleasure from me. He lusted after me 
when we were engaged and when we were 
newlyweds. He is, as he admits, “a homosexual 


man with heterosexual tendencies.” Now, your 
stories lead him to believe he will inevitably 
give up all that he has left that is beautiful and 
life-affirming: his wife and children who love 
him for his gayness and for every other facet of 
him. 

When he is gone, who will fill the 
chasm left by his absence? If I found a man who 
would love me and my children as much as their 
father does, which of you can guarantee that the 
man I choose to love will be straight? In all 
honesty, you will have to admit that a hetero- 
sexual man will have more in common sexually 
with the husband I already have than with me: 
their phalli and their possession of the male 
gaze. I would then have traded the man I love 
who fantasizes about other men for a man whom 
I may or may not find, whom I may or may not 
be able to love, who fantasizes about other 
women. Have any of you on this e-mail list run 
the statistics on the happy, fulfilling remarriage 
rate of your wives? How about the statistics on 
self-esteem and success in life for your children 
left in single-parent homes with all the stigma 
associated with that situation, especially in 
Mormon culture? 

Who will take my husband in and keep 
him forever? Which one of you will love him for 
all that he is, as our sons and I do and will? 
Which one of you will take away his pain and 
make him whole? Who is willing and able to fill 
in the gaping hole that our absence will wrench 
open in his life? 

It is ironic that a marginalized group 
(like the one that we all belong to) has created a 
world view that excludes all possibility of 
difference. We may be marginalized, but we are 
certainly not post-modem. 

What shall I be thankful for next 
week? @ 
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List of 
Resources: 


Affirmation/Gay and Lesbian Mormons 
Support group for lesbian and gay 
Mormons; publishes Affinity monthly 
P. O Box 46022 
Los Angeles, CA 90046 
213/255-7251 

or 
P.O. Box 26302 
San Francisco, CA 94126 
415/641-4554 

or 
P.O. Box 510751 
Salt Lake City, UT 84151-0751 
801/534-8693 
E-mail: Affirmation National home page: 
http://ng.netgate.net/~jfirth/affirmation/ 
Affirmation LA Chapter: http:// 
www.westworld.com/~tiburon/lasaints/ 


AIDS Hotline National Public Health 
Service 
800/342-2437 


The Book Service 

A source for gay and lesbian Christian 
materials 

P.O. Box 5760 

Woodland Park, CO 80866 


The Bridge 

Monthly magazine for Utah s lesbian and 
gay community 

P.O. Box 526418 

Salt Lake City, UT 84152-6418 
801/963-8909 


Delta Institute 

Sponsors Beyond Stonewall, annual gay 
and lesbian retreat 

801/531-6846 


Department of LDS Social Services 
(Homosexual Concerns) 

Therapy services for those dealing with 
homosexual issues 

625 East 8400 South 

Salt Lake City, UT 84104 
800/453-3860 or 801/566-2556 


Desert and Mountain States Lesbian 
and Gay Conference 

P.O. Box 1221 

Salt Lake City, UT 84147-1221 
801/262-9463 or 801/355-0854 


Disciples2 

For all who struggle with same-sex 
attraction, and other interested parties 
Subscribe: sykobabbel @aol.com 


Evergreen International 

P.O. Box 3 

Salt Lake City, UT 84110-0003 
800/391-1000 





Families2 

For spouses, parents, other family members and 
loved ones of those with same-sex attraction 
Subscribe: wasitu@aol.com 


Family Fellowship 

For LDS parents and families with homosexual 
members; sponsors annual April conference in 
Salt Lake City 

Millie & Gary Watts 

P.O. Box 9451 

Salt Lake City, UT 84109 

801/374-1447 


Gamofites 

For gay Mormon fathers; sponsoring semi- 
annual retreats on the West Coast, in Utah/ 
Midwest, Texas, and the East 

Michael Farr 

3986 23rd Street 

San Francisco, CA 94114 

415/282-1257 


Gay Helpline of Utah 
801/533-0927 


Gay and Lesbian Alliance of Cache Valley 
UMC 0100-Box 119 TSC 

Utah State University 

Logan, UT 84322 

801/752-1129 


Gay and Lesbian Community Council of 
Utah 

Anti-violence Project (801/534-8989), Utah 
Stonewall Center, Pride Day, and other 
educational and community services 

P.O. Box 3832 

Salt Lake City, UT 84110-3832 
801/534-8821 (Information line) 


Gay and Lesbian Historical Society and 
Archives of Utah 

Gathers, preserves, and presents historical 
information about lesbian and gay Utahns 
P.O. Box 510121 

Salt Lake City, UT 84151-0121 
801/596-9325 


Gay Mormons 
Contact nephi@netcom.com with request to be 
manually added. 


Homosexual Education for Latter-day Saint 
Parents (HELP) 

9200 Alcosta Blvd., #3 

San Ramon, CA 94583 

415/829-8528 


Lambda Rising 

Gay and lesbian bookstore and mail order 
outlet; publishes Lambda Rising Book Report 
1625 Connecticut Avenue NW 

Washington, D. C. 20009 

202/462-6969 or 800/621-6969 


Legacy Foundation 

Sponsors People Like Us support group, Utah 
Valley Youth Group, Gay Returned Mormon 
Missionaries Association, and Gay Y Alumni 
Association 

P.O. Box 2064 

Orem, UT 84059 

801/373-0515 


Lesbians and Gays for Spirituality (LGS) 
Scripture discussion group for Mormon 
lesbians and gays, family, and friends 
P.O. Box 1501 
Salt Lake City, UT 84110-1501 
801/596-8315 

or 
P.O. Box 3246 
Idaho Falls, ID 83403 
208/529-0357 


Lesbian and Gay Student Union 

Social support group for students, staff, and 
interested friends 

University of Utah 

Salt Lake City, UT 84112 

801/581-6866 


Lesbian Task Force of Salt Lake City 

Part of the National Organization for Women 
(NOW); educates people about issues 
affecting lesbians and all women; sponsors 
monthly forums and special events 
801/483-5188 


National Support Group 

For wives and former wives of gay men 
3 Pacini Avenue 

Pittsburgh, PA 94565 

415/432-9132 


New Direction 

Magazine for gay/lesbian Mormons, their 
relatives, and friends 

6520 Selma Avenue, Suite 440 

Los Angeles, CA 90028 


Parents and Friends of Lesbians and Gays 
(PFLAG) Federation National Office 

P.O. Box 27605 

Washington, D.C. 20038 

202/638-4200 

E-mail: Talk: contact pflag owner@pflag. 
casti.com, subscribe pflag-talk to: 
majordomo @pflag.casti.com 
Announcements list: subscribe pflag- 
announce to: majordomo @pflag.casti.com 


People Who Care 
For families, wives, former wives, husbands, 
former husbands, etc. of gay men and lesbians 
P.O. Box 520785 
Salt Lake City, UT 84152-0785 
801/466-6286 
or 
P.O. Box 373 
Provo, UT 84603 
801/373-2830 


Q-Saints 
Q-Saints is an open and welcoming commu- 
nity of lesbian, gay and bisexual people as 
well as their friends and family from LDS and 
Restoration backgrounds. 
To subscribe, send a message to: 
majordomo @ vector.casti.com with or without 
a subject line and a body containing only: 
subscribe q-saints. 
To unsubscribe, send a message to: 
majordomo @ vector.casti.com with or 
without a subject line and a body containing 
only: unsubscribe q-saints. 

(Continued on back page) 
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Rally Held In Support of List of 
Gail Turley Houston Resources 
[Editor's Note: The following is the text of a (Continued from page 19) 
flyer sent to former students at BYU and friends EXPONENT II 
of Gail Turley Houston.] To post a message to q-saints, send your posting 
to: q-saints @ vector.casti.com. EDITORIAL BOARD 
BYU has recently decided not to give Gail EDITOR Sue Booth-Forbes 
tenure. As her students, colleagues, and friends, The Second Stone MANAGING EDITOR Barbara Streeper Taylor 
we feel that the construct of Gail created by the National newspaper for lesbian and gay SENIOR EDITORS Nancy T. Dredge 
University Committee on Faculty Rank and Christians Ann Stone 
Status does not represent her accurately, and we P.O. Box 8340 Laurel T. Ulrich 
want to participate in the appeals process during New Orleans, LA 70182 PROOF READER Bret Wunderli 
which this decision will be reviewed. ART EDITOR Eileen Perry Lambert 
Therefore we are asking all who support | Unconditional Support of Ogden COVER Rick Rawlins 
Gail as an outstanding professor at BYU to write | P.O. Box 12302 BOOK REVIEWS Linda Hoffman Kimball 
expressions of their particular experiences with Ogden, UT 84312 FICTION Susan Elizabeth Howe 
her, so that we can include our stories in the 801/399-4270 POETRY Laura Hamblin 
appeals documents. Please address your 1-2 SISTERS SPEAK/HELP Judy Dushku 
page letter to Alan L. Wilkins, Academic Vice Utah AIDS Foundation 
President, Brigham Young University, Provo, P.O. Box 3373 PRODUCTION 
UT 84602. As you write your letter, remember Salt Lake City, UT 84110-3373 CIRCULATION Kristen Graves 
that you are addressing a very conservative 801/531-8238 or 800/FON-AIDS (in Utah) WORD PROCESSING Evelyn Harvill 
audience. Your words will be most effective as BACK ISSUES Jenny Atkinson 
you present yourself as a person of faith who Utah Gay and Lesbian Youth 
wants the best for the LDS Church and the best Social and support group for lesbians and gays READERS COMMITTEE 
for Gail. In other words, why do you love BYU from fourteen to twenty-three years old MEMBERS Lynn Matthews Anderson 
and why do you love Gail? P.O. Box 3832 Linda Andrews 
In support of Gail Houston, a meeting Salt Lake City, UT 84110 Jenny Atkinson 
was held on July 9th at Kiwanis Park in Provo, 801/328-3737 Robin Zenger Baker 
Utah. If you would like to join in this movement Nancy T. Dredge 
of support for a great teacher and friend, youcan | Utah Stonewall Center Judy Dushku 
send a donation to: Gay and lesbian community center Kristen Graves 
“Friends of Gail Foundation.” 450 South 900 East Linda Hoffman Kimball 
2033 N. 650 W. Salt Lake City, UT 84102 Sarah Kimball 
Provo, Utah 84604 801/539-8800 Sue Booth-Forbes 
or e-mail your letter to: susan_howe @byu.edu. Sylvia Russell 
WomenToo Annie Bentley Waddoups 
Tae ae For women who struggle with same-sex Stephanie Smith-Waterman 
org Abo ut attraction Barbara Streeper Taylor 
O ur Subscribe: Idsmail@aol.com Leslee Thorne-Murphy 
Cover SPECIAL PROJECTS 
1 BEST OF EXPONENT Chery! Howard 
Artist *Taken primarily from Peculiar People: 
Mormons and Same-sex Orientation, EXECUTIVE BOARD 
The cover and edited by Ron Schow, Wayne Schow, and PRESIDENT Robin Zenger Baker 
several related Marybeth Raynes. Salt Lake City: Signature SECRETARY Karen Call Haglund 
illustrations for Books, 1991]. TREASURER Jenny Atkinson 
this issue were HISTORIAN Cheryl Howard 
created by Rick Rawlins, a Boston-based MEMBERS Linda Andrews 
: : : Sue Booth-Forbes 
graphic designer. Rick, a graduate of BYU, Nahey TaDredze 
opened his own studio about four years ago. ag oa 
Kristen Graves i 
Melinda Smart Graves 
Eileen Perry Lambert 
roeteaey aaa aman am CRON TERS SE ee =] Sylvia Russell 
Fe oin us for the first time, renew your subscription, or give the gift of EXPONENT II and | lit Hilton Sheldon 
| J participate with Mormon women as we share our lives, reflect on our common bonds, | Barbara Streeper Taylor 
| expand our understanding, and celebrate our diversity. | 
Exponent II is published quarterly by ae II eee 
i iption: 4 corporation with no official conn 
| ee ook < te) C eye tele fey 1 ey ia en eis Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
is Friend Contribution: $30 (includes 1 year) Sha eer es = ea Articles published represent the opinions of authors only 
U Quteide USA Ad 88 posiaue pec very and not necessarily those of the editor or staff. ree © 
ee ea a Incorporated. All rights reserved. 
Raine Address | aa Dental is to promote leans 
Lo ee ee idii forum for Mormon women to share 
tAddress ey nate ap | ah an py Mes of trust and acceptance. Our 
ee oe ee : j || common bond is our connection to the Mormon Church and 
icity State Zip Gift card to read: our commitment to women in the Church. The GAS a 
ies: ne iri hallenge and inspire us to examine a 
eee me 4 fe. Mail this form with check or money order ta: | ca, ae of te lives. We are confident that this 
f= Noy Sober apnen EXPONENT II, P.O. BOX 128 || open forum will result in positive change. We publish this 
| annie of address ARLINGTON, MA 02174-0002 _}| paperin celebration of the strength and diversity of women. 
Line aS ee EXPONENT II 1996 
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